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NEWM USIC BOOKS! 


Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies. (92.50 Bas., 


or $3.00 Cloth). By W. H. CLARKE. The best col- 
lection of Reed-Organ Music. Choice selections, very 


well 


Johnson’s New Method for Thorough Base. 


($1.00.) By A. N. JoHNsON. Just what is needed by 
all who wish to learn to play Tunes that have three or 
four parts, Glees, Accompani ta, &c., &e 


Ditson’s Musical Monthly,—No. 13. 


(25 cts.) Has 20 pages of the best of Music. 


Good News. (ss cts.) Shining River. (ss cts.) 


Are two Sunday-school Song Books that are not ex- 
celled by any. 


Sunshine of Song vocal) & Cluster of Gems, 


Instrumental). Are two large, fine volumes of 
ound Sheet Music, and very cheap at $2.50 (each) in 
Boards, or $3.00 (each) in Cloth. 


sa Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 
174 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH'’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SummMER NorRMAL ScHooL oF LANGUAGES, 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Will meet July 11th. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
fourteen teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire,’’ Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,” “La Fontaine,” etc. The director of the 
school will Fone ge conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of 12 Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme is ready; also ‘“‘ The First Lesson of 
French,” “The First Lesson of Latin,’ and the pam- 
phlet ‘ Introduction to the Teaching of Latin and Greek.’ 

The pamphlet, published b enry Holt & Co., 25 
Bond — § New Work, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 

The volume “Talks with Cesar, De Bello Gallico,”’ 
wili be ready for the Normal School meeting. 

Information concerning board, either in clubs or 
arately, can be obtained by addressing Mr. CHARLES E. 
HERBERT, of Amherst College. 

ta? See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
from M. E, Littré; in No. 17 (April 25), a letter from 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College; in No. 19 (May 9), the 
alphabetic list of the entire corps of teachers, and in 
No. 20 ae | 16), a letter from Prest. Eliot. 

A pamp let, “‘The Vade Mecum of the Latiniat,”’ 
containing the first 30 chapters of “ De Bello Gallico,” 
with quantities carefully marked, can be obtained from 
the publishers, Henry Holt & Co.; price, 25 cts. 

Business Letters should be to Miss L. 
BoTH-HENDRIKSEN of Dr. Sauveur), at 
No. 6 West Sizxtieth Street, New York City; Private 
Letters to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, West Point, N.Y. 174 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has a for lecture courses to colleges and students 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the psd of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION anp GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Action, illustrated by Mod- 

n 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for 

Pror. Brown will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


monstrations 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year, Address, 
L. BopLey, A.M 


.» Dean, North Ave., 
2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa, 108% cow 


University Tuition of Young Ladies 


OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 
IN THE HOME OF 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D., 


Formerly of oe bridge Uniseentiy, Baciont: Author of “ Lyra Hellenica,” “ Manuals of Civil Law,” “ Political 


m 
Science,” “ Greek and , tin Prose Composition for Colleges,” “‘ Exercitationes lambicx,”’ 
* Lessons on the Liturgy,’’ and other works. 


While Dr. Semphrers continues to prepare a few young men as day-pupils for the English 
and American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys and he have arranged to offer a quiet, com- 
fortable home, combined with similar solid education, to six young ladies who may desire 
either to be carefully trained for the ‘‘Oxrorp Senior Locat EXAMINATIONS”’ (for which 
Dr. Humphreys acts as Proctor, at Albany), for Girton CoLLeGr, CAMBRIDGE (Eng.), 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, or Boston UNIVERSITY, or simply to supply deficiencies in their 
earlier education. 

Dr. and Mrs, Humphreys’ first object in this undertaking has been to form a pleasant, 
small, home-circle to fill the place, in some degree, of their own once large family, the sur- 
vivors of which are now happily settled elsewhere in various spheres of life-duty. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the wants of each pupil and the wishes of 
her parents, but a careful, sound study of the ENGLish LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, with 
COMPOSITION and GOOD READING, is made the common basis of the whole. Therefore, both 
ladies who have made considerable progress in their studies,and those who, from illness or 
other causes, are behind the average standard of their age, can equally obtain the instruction 
they require. 

n ree < LATIN and GREEK, Dr. Humphreys continues to use with eommnnne pupils 
the NATURAL METHOD, introduced by him in England many Pam ago, the value of which 
has been proved by the University success of his pupils both at OxrorpD and CAMBRIDGE, and 
at HARVARD and other American Universities. e 

In some of their studies the resident lady-pupils recite, if their parents do not object, in 
class with some three or four young gentlemen preparing for College, and it has been felt that 
a healthy and generous spirit of emulation has, during the past year, been promoted by this 
arrangement, They are also allowed, with their parents’ approval, to attend a moderate num- 
ber of cones and other refining recreations, under Mrs. Humphreys’ care, provided their 
duties are well performed. 

The terms are as moderate as the limitation of the number admits. 


For circulars to 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, May 27, 1878. 173 e jy4 


$$$ 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill, each under the ch of 
a skilled instructor. (2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members of the 
Institute, and including, 4% others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by ROBERT R. 
RAYMOND, of Brookins, N. ; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. ABBA 
GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, by 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Boston; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Gold- 
smith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; two 
lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by JOHN 
TETLOW, Principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston; a course on Geology, by L. 8, 
BURBANK, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. 
AN, taught - JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 
Principa of the Friends Academy, New Bedford, Mass.) 
RE AND ELOCUTION, - HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D. 
ont English Literature in Cornell University.) 
Method), - - - - + MARIE MEHLBACH, 
Aubburndale, ., and Dr. Sauveur’s Assist. at Amherst, last summer.) 


NCH (the Conversational Method - + PHILLIPPE pe SENANCOUR, 
te (instructor in ch in the Boston Latin School.) 

STRIAL DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method),- BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, 
saint (for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 

OGRAPHY (the Graham Method), - TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD, 
fs pa et years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of classes in phonography.) 

J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., 


RY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
_ (Principal State Normal School, Providence, R. I.) ; 


Y AND MINERALOGY - 8, BURBANK, A.M., 
ouster (Curator of Geology in the Boston Society of Natural History.) 
(Assistant Professor of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
. B. DWIGHT, A.M., Prof.-elect of Nat’] Hist’y in Vassar College. 
ZOOLOGY, - - {XC sPGAR, A'M., of the State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. 


ay ee A to Imperial Govt. of Brazil, and late Instr. in Botany at Bowd. Coll.) 
MICROSCOPE STUDIES, - - - - - - = . DR. PAULUS F. REINSCH, 

Assisted by Dr. E. CurTer. (This Department will be at West Falmouth, Mass.) 

Local Attractions: The place selected, VineyARpD Grover, Mass., (comprising Oak 
Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the ‘Cottage City of 
America,’’) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
sea-bathing at all hours ; cheapness of living ; and the absence of everything objectionable 
in the form of vice and dissipation. A well-equipped Crenecien, free to all members of 
the Institute, will be opened under the direction of Mr. -P. F. Ferris (Supt. of the Y. M. C. 
U. Gymnasium, Boston), who will give Eareue instruction, on special terms, in School Cal- 
isthenics, and in Swimming. Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 

nses: Tuition in any one branch for the whole term, $15.00; for a shorter time, 
$4.00 a week. Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 

N. B.—For special information in regard to any genie send for circular to the 

rofessor above-named in charge thereof ; addressing Mr. TeTLow, at 27 St. James Avenue, 

Scan : Mr. PuTNAM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss MeHLBACH, at Lasell Seminary, 

Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston Street, 

Boston ; Mr, ELLINWoop, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. BuRBANK, at Woburn, 

Mass.; Mr. GreENovuGH, at Providence, R. I; Mr. MANN, at 19 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass; 

Prof. DUDLEY, as above stated; Drs. Rervscu and Cutrer, 10 Roseland St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Prof. A. C. APGAR, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. me 

cow 


For further information, apply to Homxn B. Spracye, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 


BOTANY, - 


Weekly.” 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot Enstitute, Este. 1855, 


Provides Famiies, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre a-4 character. Represents 
reliable Teachers se itions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Giv; sinformation of geed 
SCHERME idorsements,for stamp. 
From Bev. C. V. Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ Lt & ys regarded Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE .gemt in this country; 
and THE person to’ > gether reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requ a vachers. Neo rival ex- 
tablishment has of his advantnges.”’ 


Teache # Bureau, 
67 Wet 35 NEW YORK. 
Reliable Agency fo = am and Foreign Teachers. 


Mrs. ALM/ CHELL, Principal. 
Schools and Families »«ppled with competent and 
experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 
tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE. V. PRUD'HOMME. 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MER. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown vena will in conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. /., 
assisted by Mrs, R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course, 

It will begin on Monday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I. 166 d—174 4 


Sledge Microtome, 


4 simple bus highly for the prep 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 


Manufactured by THOS, A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
17 Harvard Place, BOSTON, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


168 1 (1) 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided b plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
ae Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWIN: @ STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catal es sent on application, 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & éo., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 


directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


TELESCOPES, 
At Beduced Prices. 
MICROSCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS, SPECTACLES 
Send for Illustrated Catalo 


R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
SALEM MARINE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


Open from June 1 to Oct. 1; on Salem Neck, between 
Beverly and Salem Harbors; convenient work-rooms 

any time, and pay according to the time t stay. 

173 4 (1) Address J. H. EMER Salem, Ma 


J. TON, Salem, Mass. 
TEACHERS You can make way, to correspond with ns 
for Globes. H. B. & Co, Troy, N.Y, 


$$ | 
| 
| 
| 
. | 
i 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new ectlege building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- . 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
| 


370 
Mkoor TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil U 
No.1 x 84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ee 


“ 25 
“46 “ six “ « 


6, 

These are light, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on recei price. 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


A. G. 


23 ga 33 
$ 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 
liquids to illustrate Fluorescence : 

Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, - . 

Thallene, . . . Fluorescein, .... .75. 


Aesculin, .... .15. Turmeric, ..... .75. 
Quinine, .... .15. And many others. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
hical and ChemicaP 
171 924 Chestnut St., PHILA LPHIA. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “ CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furnitare, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 

1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston 


f UE STONER Fon 4 FOR’ 


BROOK'S} 


ia 
PEN 


PAPER te 180 Devoushite St 


NEW- 


W-ENGLAND JO URNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Special Rates in another part of this Paper. 


I. N. ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


all Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 170 eow 
‘THE ‘PAVILION, 
= 
5.4 
O 
a 
@ 
| za 
> 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
BEST PAINT THE WORLD. 


BRANCH 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


i 506 West St, New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il; 
210 So. Third St, St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORIES: 


Send for Circular. 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Koenig 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


and J. Dubosegq, Paris. 


jo ee13 


ye 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, with, price 20 cents. 


When writing this Journal. 


Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


170 


A. H. ANDREWS & 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 

doz.: best made. “ Dustless’’ 

Cray: ons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c.; 
ANDREWS’ Penéil-holding| 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar-} ; 
ten and Drawing ‘Slates and 
Child’s ‘First Drawing Book, 
Just out. “ Perfection Slate,’*) 
Send for Price Lists of 
Slatés ahd 


BELL 
Estabtistea in 
Bells of Copper and Tin, toounted 
‘owrt- 


k in 


Suitable for ‘Technical, ait Scientific &. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 

59S Arch ‘PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue turniahed on application. 


no two wo alike, | 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with nante,7 
10 cents, Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 

Dy Ne | 


New ENGLAND BUREAU EDUCATION, 
‘Hoo ov informetion, eddrem B. SHOW. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 


A Course of Reading. 


** Were a young friend to ask an outline of a 
brief course of unprofessional reading, we 
should not hesitate to name these works of 
Prof. Mathews. His works embrace a general 


review of the whole field of literary criticism, 
history, and poetry.”—Church’s Musical Vis. 
| itor, incinnati. 


Prof. Mathews’s Works, 


PUBLISHED BY 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


ARE AS FOLLOWS : 
I. 
HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS. . . . $2.00 


“A rare entrepot of information sania in a style 
at once easy, lucid, and elegant. Any one desirous of 
cultivating an acquaintance with the leading thinkers 
and actors of ali ages, and to have in a cempendious 
form intelligent opinions on their lives and works, will 
‘find herein the result of deep research sound re- 
tlection.””"—Shefield Post, England. 

“Noone can read these pages without finding out 
much which he did not know before. * The 
volume is much the richest and best that the wurhor has 
thus far sent forth.””—The Churchman, N.Y. 


WORDS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. . . $2.00 


= page sparkles with literary gems.’ 
Home Journat, 

“ This book contains the pith of all rhetoric. If read 
carefully by advanced pupils, it would be worth more 
to them than all the rhetorics and composition-books of 
pee course. Jt will greatly help teachers who have to 

ich English ; indeed, it is a most instructive book, and 
i is entertaining as well. ”—Home & School, Louisville. 


ll. 
THE GREAT CONVERSERS, . . . $1.75 


“ One will make the acquaintance of more pana in 
the course of a single one of his essays than are probably 
to be met with in the same limited apace anywhere else 
in the whole realm of our literature.”—Chicago Trib. 


IV. 
CETTING ON INTHE WORLD. . . . $2.00 


“The farmer, merchant, student, teacher, lawyer, 

reacher, editor, ete., etc., will all find valuable lessons 
bo or their life-work. No one that reads the 21 chapters 
will lay aside the book without being greatly benefited. 
Every man, especially every ae man, should have it. 
It should be found in every family library throughout 
the whole country.”"— Evangelical Messenger. 

**T believe I should have a larger measure of success 
if I had read such a work twenty years ago. I know of 
no book which could be of greater practical value to 
young men.” —Z. Dodge, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Mad. Univ. 


v. 
SAINTE-BEUVE'S MONDAY CHATS, . . $2.00 


Selected and translated from the French by WILLIAM 
MATHEWS, LL.D. 


“ There is nothing equal to them, in their line, in any 
language.”’— Westminster Review. 

“ To the man of letters this book will be a delight ; to 
the general reader a charming recreation ; to the student 
a model of taste and culture.” —Boston Christ. Register. 


Fifteenth Thousand Ready. 


ROBERT'S ™ 
STANDARD R U  & E S 


OF ORDER. Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


“A long needed book. * * * * Every TEACHER 
should have it, and at times resolve the school, or the 
higher claases, into a parliament, a talking body, and 
show his pupils how public business is done,—a much 
more sensible thing, the way, for the law to require 
than that he teach the constitutions. * 2 * * We 
bw od it may be ado’ as a text-book in our Normal 

ools.”— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Curcaco. 
Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold_ plate, 
Solid Gold initial, $2.50,. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. dena for 
©. Goods sent mail. 
HH & CO. 
athbore, Mass 


Retail Store: 
156.z 423 Washington St.j Boston 


Us 


<The. 


RDS, 


AY, 130 St., 


r 100 (by mail $1.20). ARD & 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus | 
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EE = Ew ‘ Send 10 cts. for sample. \ 
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‘Strong, patient, humble; her substantial frame 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY CENTENNIAL. 


POEM READ BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES, 

These hallowed precincts, long to memory dear, 
Smile with fresh welcome as our feet draw near;" 
With softer gales the opening leaves are fanned, 
With fairer hues the kindling flowers expand, 
The rose-bush reddens with the blush of June, 
The groves are vocal with their minstrels’ tune, 
The mighty elm, beneath whose arching shade 
The wentotns children of the forest strayed, 
Greets the glad morning in its bridal dress, 

And spreads its arms the gladsome dawn to bless. 

Is it an idle dream that Nature shares 
Our joys, our griefs, our pastimes, and our cares ? 
Is there no summons when, at morning's call, 
The sable vestments of the darkness fall ? 

Does nat meek evening’s low-voiced Ave blend 
With the soft vesper as its notes ascend ? 

Is there no whisper in the perfumed air 

When the sweet bosom of the rose is bare ? 
Does not the sunshine call us to rejoice ? 

Is there no meaning in the storm-cloud’s voice ? 
No silent message when from midnight skies 
Heaven looks upon us with its myriad eyes ? 

Or shift the mirror; say our dreams diffuse 
O’er life’s pale landscape their celestial hues, 
Lend heaven the rainbow it has never known, 
And robe the earth in glories not its own, 
Sing their own music in the summer breeze. 
With fresher foliage clothe the stately trees, 
Stain the June blossoms with a livelier dye 
And spread a bluer azure on the sky,— 
Blest be the power that works its lawless will 
And finds the weediest patch an Eden still; 
No walls so fair as these our fancies build,— 
No views so bright as those our visions gild! 

So ran my lines, as pen and paper met, 
The truant goosequill traveling like Planchette ; 
Too ready servant, whose deceitful ways 
Full many a slipshod line, alas! betrays; 
Hence of the rhyming thousand not a few 
Have builded worse,—a great deal,—than they knew. 


What need of idle fancy to adorn 
Our mother’s birthplace on her birthday morn ? 
Her’s are the blossoms of eternal spring, 
From these green boughs her new-fledged birds take wing, 
These echoes hear their earliest carols sung, 
In this old nest the brood is ever young. 
If some tired wanderer, resting from his flight, 
Amid the gay young choristers alight, 
These gather round him, mark his faded plumes 
That faintly still the far-off grove perfumes, 
And listen, wondering if some feeble note 
Yet lingers quavering in his weary throat :— 
I, whose fresh voice yon red-faced temple knew, 
What tune is left me, fit to sing to you ? 
Ask not the grandeurs of a labored song, 
But let my easy couplets slide along; 
Much couldI tell you that you know too well; 
Much I remember but I will not tell; 
Age brings experience; graybeards oft are wise, 
But O! how sharp a youngster’s ears and eyes! 


My cheek was bare of adolescent down 
When first I sought the academic town: 
Slow rolls the coach along the dusty road: 
Big with its filial and parental load ; 
The frequent hills, the lonely woods are passed, 
The schoolboy’s chosen heme is reached at last. 
I see it now, the same unchanging spot, 
The swinging gate, the little garden-plot, 
The narrow yard, the rock that made its floor, 
The flat, pee house, the knocker-garnished door, 
The small, trim parlor, neat, decorous, chill, 
The strange, new faces, kind, but grave and still, 
Two, creased with age,—or what I then called age,— 
Lifé’s volume open at its fiftieth page; 
One a shy maiden’s, palid, placid, sweet 
As the first snow-drop which the sunbeams greet; 
One the last nursling; slight she was, and fair, 
Hersmooth white forehead warmed with auburn hair; 
Last came the virgin Hymen long had spared, - 
Whose daily cares the grateful household sharéd, 


Stretehed the chaste draperies I forbear to name. 4 ues 
‘Brave, but with effort, had the schoolboy come.. 

To the eold comfort of a stranger’shome; 

How like a dagger to my sinking heart © i 

Came the dry summons, “ It is time to part; ~. ; 

**Good-by!—Goo . . eod-by!’—one fond maternal kiss. . 

. . . Homesick as death! Was ever pang like this? , . 

Too young as yet With willing feet to stray : 

From the tame fireside, glad to get away,— 

Too old to let my watery grief appear,— 

And what so bitter as a swallowed tear! 


One figure still my vagrant thoughts pursue ;- 
First boy to greet me, Ariel, where are you? —_ 
Imp of all mischief, heayen’alone knows how ~ 
ou learned it all,—are you an angel now, > 
Or tottering gently down the slope of years 
Your face grown sober in the vale of tears 


Where are its men, its boys 2 


Forgive my freedom if you are breathing still; 
If in a happier world I know you will. 
You were a schoolboy,—what beneath the sun 
So like a monkey? I was also one. 

Strange, sure enough, to see what curious shoots 
The nursery raises from the study’s roots! 
In those old days the very, very 
Took up more room,—a little,—than they should; 
Something too much one’s eyes encountered then 
Of serious youth and funeral-visaged men; 
The solemn elders saw life’s mournful half,— 
Heaven sent this boy, whose mission was to laugh, 
Drollest of buffos, Nature’s odd protest, 
A cat-bird eqgemine in a black-bird’s nest. 

Kind, faithful Nature! While the sour-eyed Scot,— 
Her cheerful smiles forbidden or forgot,— 
Talks only of his preacher and his kirk ;— 
Hears five-hour sermons for his Sunday’s work,— 
Praying and fasting till his meagre face 
Gains its due length, the genuine sign of grace,— 
An Ayrshire mother in the land of Knox 
Her embryo poet in his cradle rocks ;— 
Nature, long shivering in her dim eclipse, 
Steals in a sunbeam to those baby lips; 
So to its home her banished smile returns, 
And Scotland sweetens with the songs of Burns, 


The morning came; I reached the classic hall; 
A clock-face eyed me, ae from the wall; 
Beneath its hands a printed line I read: 
YOUTH IS LIFE’8 SEED-TIME,—s0 the clock-face said: 
Some took its counsel, as the sequel showed,— 
Sowed,—their wild oats, and reaped as they had sowed. 
How all comes back! the upward slanting floor,— 
The masters’ thrones that flank the central door,— 
The long, outstretching alleys that divide 
The rows of desks that stand on either side,— 
The _—s boys, a face at every desk, 
Bright, dull, pale, blooming, common, picturesque. 
Grave is the Master’s look: his forehead wears 
Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worrying cares; 
Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
His most of all whose kingdom is a school. 
Supreme he sits; before the awful frown 
That bends his brows, the boldest eye goes down; 
Not more submissive Israel heard and saw 
At Sinai’s foot, the Giver of the Law. 
Less stern he seems, who sits in equal state 
On the twin throne, and shares the empire’s weight; 
Around his lips the subtle life that plays 
Steals quaintly forth in many a jesting phrase; 
A lightsome nature, not so hard to chafe, 
Pleasant when pleased; rough-handles, not so safe, 
Some tingling memories vaguely [ recall, 
But to forgive him. God forgive us all! 
One yet remains, whose well-remembered name 
Pleads in my grateful heart its tender claim; 
His was the charm magnetic, the bright look 
That sheds its sunshine on the dreariest book ; 
A loving soul to every task he brought 
That sweetly mingled with the lore he taught; 
Sprung from a saintly race that never could 
From youth to age be parihing but good, 
His few brief years in holiest labors spent, 
Earth lost too soon the treasure heaven had lent. 
Kindest of teachers, studious to divine 
Some hint of promise in my earliest line, 
These faint and faltering words thou can’st not hear 
Throb from a heart that holds thy memory dear. 
As to the traveler’s eye the varied plain 
Shows through the window of the flying train, 
A mingled landscape, rather felt than seen, 
A gravelly bank, a sudden flash of green, 
A tangled wood, a glittering stream that flows 
Through the cleft summit where the cliff once rose, 
All strangely blended in a hurried gleam, 
Rock, wood, waste, meadow, village, hillside, stream,— 
So, as we look behind us, life appears, 
Seen through the vista of our bygone years. 
Yet in the dead past’s shadow-filled domain, 
Some vanished shapes the hues of life retain; 
Unbidden, oft, before our dreaming eyes 
From the vague mists in memory’s path they rise. 
_So comes his blpoming image to,.my view, , 
The friend of ‘joyous days when life was new, — 


Hope yet untamed, the blood of youth umchilled,'’ ‘ |}: 


No blank arrear of promise unfulfilled, P a 
Life’s flower yet hidden in its’sheltering fold, : 

Its pictured, canvas yet to be unrolled,, 
His the frank smile I vainly look to greet, 

. His the warm grasp my clasping hand should meets’ : 
How would our lips renew.their schoolboy talk, . 
Our feet retrace the old familiar walk! 

shines” 


‘For thee no’more earth’s cheerful mern 
Through the green fringes of thy tented pines; " ; 
Ah me; is heaven so far thou can’st not hear, 
Oris thy viewless spirit hovering near, 
_. A fair young presence, height with morning’s glow, 
The fresh-cheeked boy of fifty years ago ? 
Yes, fifty years, with all their'circling suns, 
hind them all my glance, reverted,runs ; 
ere now that time remote, its griefs, its joys. 


Where is the patriarch time could y tire,— 


.Turnit 


With sinewy arti the dashing current bravés,— 


The good old, wrinkled, immemorial “‘ squire’’ ? 
(An honest treasurer, like a black-plumed swan, ) 
Not every day our eyes may look upon.) 
Where the tough champion who, with Calvin’s sword, 
In wordy conflicts battled for the Lord ? 
Where the grave scholar, Jonely, calm, austere, 
Whose voice like music charmed the listening ear, 
Whose light rekindled, like the morning star 
Still shines upon us through the gates ajar ? 
Where the still, solemn, weary, sad-eyed man, 
Whose care-worn face my wondering eyes would scan,— 
His features wasted in the lingering strife 
With the pale foe that drains the student’s life ? 
Where my old friend, the scholar, teacher, saint, 
Whose creed, some hinted, showed a speck of taint; 
He broached his own opinion, which is not 
Lightly to be forgiven or forgot; 
Some riddle’s point,—I scarce remember now,— 
Homoi, perhaps, where they said homo—ou. 
(If the unlettered greatly wish to know 
Where lies the difference betwixt of and o, 
Those of the curious who have time may search 
Among the stale conundrums of their church. )— 
Beneath his roof his peaceful rest I shared, 
And for his modes of faith I little cared,— 
I, taught to judge men’s dogmas by their deeds, 
Long ere the days of india-rubber creeds. 

Why should we look one common faith to find, 
When one in every score is color-blind ? 
If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better into things unseen ? 


Once more to time’s old grave-yard I return 
And scrape the moss from memory’s pictured urn. 
Who, in these days when all things by steam, 
Recalls the stage-coach with its four-horse team ? 
Its sturdy driver,—who remembers him ? 

Or the old landlord, saturnine and grim, 

Who left our hill-top for a new 

And reared his signpost farther down the road ? 
Still in tne waters of the dark Shawshine 

Do the young bathers splash and think they’re clean ? 
Do pilgrims find their way to Indian Ridge, 

Or journey onward to the far-off bridge, 

And bring to younger ears the story back 

Of the broad stream, the mighty Merrimac ? 

Are there still truant feet that stray beyond 

These circling bounds to Pomp’s or Haggett’s pond, 
Or where the legendary name recalls 

The forest's earlier tenant,—‘* Deer-jump Falls ? 

Yes, every nook these youthful feet explore, 
Just as our sires and grandsires did of yore; 

So all life’s opening paths, where nature led 

Their fathers’ feet, the chiidren’s children tread. 
Roll the round century’s five score years away, 
Call from our storied past that earliest day 

When great Eliphalet (I can see him now,— 

Big name, big frame, big voice and beetling brow), 
Then young Eliphalet,—ruled the rows of boys 

In homespun gray or old-world corduroys,— 

And save for fashion’s whims, the benches show 
The self-same youths, the very boys we know. 

Time works strange marvels; since I trod the green 
And swung the gates, what wonders I have seen! 
But come what will,—the sky itself may fall,— 

As things of course the boy accepts them all. 
The prophet’s chariot, drawn by steeds of flame, 


For daily use our traveling millions claim; 

The face we love a sunbeam makes our own; 

No more the surgeon hears the sufferer’s groan; 
What unwrit histories repped in darkness lay 

Till shoveling Schliemann bared them to the day! 
Your Richelieu says, and says it well, my lord, 

The pen is (sometimes) aheidiae than the sword; 
Great is the goosequill, say we all; Amen! 
Sometimes the spade is mightier than the pen; 

It shows where Babel’s terraced walls were raised, 
The slabs that cracked when Nimrod’s palace blazed, 
Unearths Mycene, re-discovers Troy,— 

Calmly he listens, that immortal boy. 

A new Prometheus tips our wands with fire, 

A mightier Orpheus strains the whispering wire, 
Whose lightning-thrills the lazy winds outrun , 

And hold the hours as Joshua stayed the sun,— 

So swift, in truth, we hardly finda place. 4 
For those dim fictions known as time and space. 
Still'a new miracle each year supplies,— “ 

See at his work the chemist of the skies,. 
Who questions Sirius in his tortured rays | 


And steals the secret of the solar blaze. 


‘Hush! while the winpdow-rattling bugles play 
The nation’s airs, a hundred miles away! * 
That wicked phonograph! Hark, how it swears! 
ain, and make it say its prayers! 

e story said 


And was it true, then, what 


Of Oxford’s friar and his brazen head? 
_ While wondering seience stands, herself perplexed .. j 


At each day’s miracle, and asks, “‘ what next?” 
The immortal boy, the coming heir of ‘all; ty) eat 
Springs from. his desk to urge the flying ball,” 

Cleaves with his bending oar the glassy waves, 


The same bright creature in these haunts of ours 
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That Eton shadowed with her “‘ antique towers.” 
Boy! Where is he ? the long-limbed youth inquires, 

Whom his rough chin with manly pride inspires; . 

Ah, when the ruddy cheek no longer glows, 

When the bright hair is white as winter snows, 

When the dim eye has lost its lambent flame, 

Sweet to his ear will be his schoolboy name! 

Nor think the difference mighty as it seems 

Between life’s morning and its evening dreams; 

Fourscore, like en has its tasks and toys; — 

In earth’s wide school-house all are girls and boys. 


Brothers, forgive my wayward fancy. Who 
Can guess beforehand what his pen will do ? 
Too light my strain for listeners such as these, 
Whom graver thoughts and soberer speech shall please. 
Is he not here whose breath of holy song 
Has raised the downcast eyes of faith so long ? 
Are they not here, the strangers in your gates, e 
For whom the wearied ear impatient waits, 
The large-brained scholars whom their toils release,— 
The bannered heralds of the Prince of Peace ? ; 
Such was the gentle friend whose youth unblamed, 
In long years past our student-benches claimed ; 
Whose name, illumined on the sacred page, 
Lives in the labors of his riper age; 
Sach he whose record time’s destroying march 
Leaves uneffaced on Zion’s springing arch; 
Not to the scanty phrase of measu song, 
Cramped in its fetters, names like these belong; 
One ray they lend to gild my slender line,— 
Their praise I leave to sweeter lips than mine. 
Home of our sires, where learning’s temple rose, 
While yet they struggled with their banded foes, 
As in the west thy century’s sun descends, 
One parting gleam its dying radiance lends. 
Darker and deeper though the shadows fall 
From the gray towers on Doubting Castle’s wall, 
Though Pope and Pagan re-array their hosts, 
And her new armor youthful Science boasts, 
Truth, for whose altar rose this holy shrine, 
Shall fly for refuge to these bowers of thine; 
No past shall chain her with its rusted vow, 
No Jew’s phylactery bind her Christian brow; 
But Faith shall smile to find her sister free, 
And nobler manhood draw its life from thee. 
Long as the arching skies above thee spread, 
As on thy groves the dews of heaven are shed, 
With currents widening still from year to year, 
And deepening channels calm, untroubled, clear,— 
Flow the twin streamlets from thy sacred hill, 
Pieria’s fount and Siloam’s shaded rill! 


A SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE—(III) 


Even if one spends but a single month abroad, he 
should stay at least a week in London. If he has two 
months on shore, he should give ten days ora fortnight 
to the great metropolis. The London “season” is 
in the summer, and the city is so crowded that it is de- 
sirable, if possible, to secure lodgings in advance. If 
this cannot be done, your best course on arriving there, 
especially if it be late in the day, is to take a room for 
the night at one of the great hotels now found at all 
the railway termini. These are immense establishments, 
usually entered directly from the station, and they all 
have a printed tariff of prices. The rates for rooms 
vary with the floors, going down as you go up. The 
cheapest room, with attendance, will cost about four 
shillings, or a dollar, for the night. You need take no 
meals in the house unless you choose, and you can get 
them much cheaper at a restaurant. Put up at the 
hotel at the station where you arrive, or take a cab, or 
the “underground railway” (which has stations in im- 
mediate connection with nearly all the great railway 
termini) to the Charing Cross Hotel, which is the most 
central of these big caravanserais. Having thus secured 
quarters for the night, go in search of cheaper lodgings. 
If you arrive earlier in the day, leave your luggage at 
the station, and start at once on the same errand. 

The transient sojourner in London is often recom- 
mended to take “lodgings” rather than to stay at a 
hotel. If you are going to remain in the city several 
weeks, or if you are traveling en famille, this is un- 
doubtedly the most economical course. A comfortable 
room may be got for from seven to twelve shillings a 
week, including lights and attendance, and in some 
parts of the city for even less. You can arrange for 
breakfast in the house, or not, as you please; but it is 
as well to breakfast at a cheap restaurant, if there is one 
near by. Under either arrangement, the whole cost. of 
lodging and breakfast need not exceed two shillings a 
day, if you wish to be very frugal; or three shillings 
will be a liberal allowance. 

If, however, you are in London for only a week or so, 


quite as well to go to one of the many cheap hotels in 
the streets running from the Strand to the river. Here 
you can arrange for a room with breakfast, attendance 
included, at from three shillings (or five shillings for 


‘|two persons rooming together), to four shillings a day. 


Many of these houses advertise in Bradshaw, and they 
are generally more satisfactory than the average lodg- 
ing-houses. - Some very good examples of the latter are 
to be found in the same neighborhood, if you prefer to 
try them. The prices are somewhat higher here than 
in less central localities; but it should be remembered 
that “time is money,” especially in London. If you 
have but a week in the city, you want to make the most 
of it, and it is very important that your headquarters 
should be at a central point easily reached by rail and 
other conveyances. The neighborhood of the Strand is 
such a situation. The stations of the “underground 
railway ” at Charing Cross, or the Temple, are within 
a few minutes’ walk, and the leading lines of omnibuses 
run through the Strand. There are also the swift two- 
penny steamers on the Thames, by which all points on 
the river are readily and agreeably accessible. You are 
in the very heart of London, — that is, of metropolitan 
London, for you are not in “the City” proper, which is 
not so convenient for the tourist, — and yet your hotel 
is comparatively quiet, for there is but little travel in 
these side streets between the Strand and the Thames 
Embankment. 

In some other quarters, there are good boarding- 
houses in favor with Americans, at which you can live 
for from seven shillings to ten shillings a day, every- 
thing included; and there are hotels (some in this 
Strand neighborhood) which offer “full board” at sim- 
ilar rates. But it is not always convenient to return to 
your boarding-place for a noon lunch, or even for a six- 
o’clock dinner; and it is better to be free to lunch or 
dine wherever you happen to be. A dinner can be got 
at a restaurant at any price from a shilling (or even 
eight-pence) up to four shillings, or what you please if 
you dine @ la carte. A very good dinner may be had 
at popular restaurants for two shillings, or half a crown 
(two shillings, sixpence.) Better than the average 
“shilling dinner” of the cheap eating-houses, is a 
“chop” (and such a “chop” as one rarely sees out of 
England), with bread and butter or fried potatoes, at 
Gatti’s, a really elegant place under the Charing Cross 
Hotel (entered from Villiers street on the Embank- 
ment), for which you pay a shilling. This is not a bad 
dinner in itself, but spend a sixpence or a shilling more 
and you could not desire a better meal. I mention this 
place because I have often tried it; but there are many 
others as good in their way, scattered through London. 
Certain cheap dinners are famous; as, for instance, the 
“fish ordinary ” at the “Three Tuns Tavern,” Billings- 
gate Market, served at 1 and 4 p. m., for one shilling 
sixpence,—well worth trying if you wish to get a dinner 
in the vicinity of the Tower. At the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, the South Kensington Museum, the Zodlog- 
ical Gardens, and other places of much resort, there are 
excellent restaurants on the premises, where a lunch or 
dinner is to be obtained at any price that may suit your 
taste or purse. For your tea, if you want it, you can 
go to some one of the cheap taverns or tea-houses on 
the Strand (north side), where you will be well served 
for sixpence or a shilling. At nearly all the restaurants 
and eating-houses, the bill of fare and prices are posted 
at the door or in the window, so that you can easily se- 
lect a place according to your means. 


In Paris, in ordinary seasons, one can live even more 
cheaply than in London. As the Satchel Guide says, 
the franc on the Continent is generally equivalent to 
the shilling in England. This year the Parisian prices 
have been put up on account of the Exhibition, and at 
the hotels where Yankees most do congregate the ex- 
tortion is, no doubt, somewhat preposterous. But the 
tourist who has learned how to live cheaply in Paris 
need find no special difficulty in doing it, even during 


and are not obliged to economize to the uttermost, it is 


the present summer. The city will be disagreeably! 
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crowded, and, personally, I should rather not be there 
this year, but I should not stay away on account of the 
increased cost of living. At the cheaper class of hotels, 
a room can doubtless be got at a price not exceeding 
five francs (or one dollar) a day, the ordinary rate being 
three francs; and even if the price of meals at the res- 
taurants have been increased a franc (as stated by per- 
sons now in Paris), a breakfast can be had for two or 
three francs, and a dinner for three or four. At the 
famous Duval establishments an excellent dinner usu- 
ally costs not more than two francs, and if the price 
were raised fifty per cent. it would still be low. No 
one who has not tried the Duval carte can have any 
idea how admirable it is in its way. There are a dozen 
or more of these establishments in different parts of the 
city, on the main streets and boulevards, so that the 
tourist can find one near by, no matter in what direc- 
tion his sight-seeing may take him. . 

But this summer it would probably be better for the 
average Yankee who wants to get along comfortably 
and cheaply in Paris, to avail himself of the special ar- 
rangements made by the great London “tourist agents” 
for the accommodation of their patrons. We see by the 
last number of their Tourist Gazette that Messrs. Gaze & 
Son, London, in addition to arraugements with several 
of the leading hotels in Paris, have opened one of their 
own at which they can provide for 360 guests. At this 
house, and others, they offer full board (including meat 
breakfast, table d’ héte dinner, bed, lights, attendance 
etc.), at prices ranging from six shillings to thirteen 
shillings sixpence a day. There are six grades, indeed : 
6s., Ts. 6d., 9s., 10s. 6d., 11s. 6d., and 13s. 6d. a day. 
It will be seen that the highest price is moderate for 
an Exhibition season; not more than the tourist of 
slender means might be willing to pay for a week in 
Paris. If these rates are allowed only to those who 
buy Gaze’s tourist tickets, it will only be necessary to 
take those tickets, say from London to Paris, which it 
is just as well to do, as they can be had by various 
routes, and are as cheap as any other. 

Probably the Cooks, and others, have made similar 
arrangements for cheap board in Paris, but I have not 
seen their programmes. It is evident, however, that 
any one who wants to live in Paris at a fixed price, and 
a reasonable price, can do so by obtaining these tourist 
tickets in London.: Even if he wishes to live at that 
paradise of traveling Yankees, the vast and showy 
“Grand Hotel” (the last place I should stop at, irre- 
spective of pecuniary considerations), he can gratify his 
ambition at a daily outlay of from 17s. 6d. to 22s.; for 
the Gazes offer “ coupons” for that caravanserai at those 
rates, including three mails daily, room, and everything 
else. 

This article is already too long, and I must omit some 
minor suggestions that I intended to make. Enough 
has been given to show that European travel need not 
be a luxury out of the reach of the teacher who has laid 
by something from his hard-earned stipend. Of the 
value of such a vacation,—a liberal education in itself,— 
I should like to say-somewhat; but perhaps it would 
be superfluous, and at any rate it is impossible now. 
VIATOR. 


Nore.—Since the above was sent to the printer, I have re- 
ceived Galignani’s Messenger of May 19, in which I see several 
advertisements of cheap accommodations in Paris. For instance, 
a hotel in the Rue de Rivoli advertises ‘‘comfortable rooms 
from three francs’’; a restaurant at No. 16 Rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, offers breakfast (from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m.) at 
1.75 francs, and dinner (from 5 to 9 p. m.) at 2.25 franés, wine 
included in both cases; and another in the Rue de Choiseul, only 
three doors from the Bouvelard des Italiens, furnishes break- 
fast for two-francs, and dinner for three francs. The franc, 
it will be remembered, is, in round numbers, 20 cents (more 
exactly 18.6 cents) of our money. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


“Every morn I lift my head, 

' Gaze o’er New England underspread, 
South from St. Lawrence to the Sound, 
From Catskill east to the sea-bound.” 
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ness is more a moral want than an intellectual. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


BY GEO. B. EMERSON, LL.D. 


The eonnection between manners and morals is more 
intimate than is usually held. He who undertakes to 
act as if he were a perfect gentleman, and perseveres in 
his purpose, will be likely to become one. The resolute 
and sustained exhibition of the exterior of gentleness, 
delicacy, kindness, civility, and generosity, will not fail 
to act inward upon the character, and produce some- 
thing of the reality of those high qualities. Players 
tell us that they feel the character they endeavor to 
personate. Whoever will pertinaciously take upon him- 
self the manners of a gentleman, will end by becoming 
one. And I need not say that the qualities which char- 
acterize a true gentleman are among the best that can 
adorn humanity. A delicate and habitual regard for 
the rights and feelings of others; the foregoing the con- 
venience and gratification of one’s self for the conven- 
ience and gratification of others; the yielding up, vol- 
untarily and cheerfully, the better seat and the better 
position, and the better word,—to another, these, with- 
out which a man is but a poor imitation of a gentleman, 
are very nearly allied, to say the least, fo that self-sac- 
rifice which is the best and highest attainment of a 
Christian. 

I should not call up these admitted and almost com- 
mon-place truths, were it not that, in the most important 
act which any man can perform for the benefit of his 
own children and other men’s, they are apt to be for. 
gotten. I refer, of course, to the act of choosing a 
teacher. 

The highest, most important, and essential qualities 
of a teacher are apt to be forgotten, at the moment 
when the teacher is chosen, who is to have a most pow- 
erful influence upon the whole character of all the pu- 
pils in the school in which he is to labor. Most com- 
mittee-men are too ready to be satisfied, if they can find 
a teacher competent to teach satisfactorily the branches 
which are to be learned in school. They certainly are 
important; and no man can teach well what he does not 
perfectly understand. It is right that the examiner 
should insist upon a candidate’s possessing this knowl- 
edge in a high degree. But as it is more important 
that a boy should be brought up to be a good man than 
a good reader, an honest and just man than a skillful ac- 
countant, a kind and civil gentleman than a handsome 
writer, so it is more important for a school committee- 
man to regard the moral and social qualities of the 
teacher than those lower ones of competence as an in- 
structor. 

The best thing a man can do for his children, next 
to being himself the kind of man, in character and in 
manners, that he would wish his child to become, is 
taking care that their teacher shall be the right kind of 
a person. 

The most important qualification for a teacher, be- 
yond all comparison, is his moral character. He should 
be a person of the highest moral character. He should 
be a person having the highest title from the highest 
motives. 

The next qualification in importance is good manners. 
He should be, in this respect, a person whom his father 
is willing to hold out to the imitation of his child in 
every particular. Committee-men cannot be too partic- 
ular in their choice. 

A teacher will, especially if he is a person of ability, 
leave the impress of his character, be it good or bad, 
upon his pupils. Everything that is excellent and 
noble in him, will have a tendency to produce excellence 
and nobleness in them. Every thing that is bad will 
tend to reproduce itself, in like manner. This fact need 
not, even for a moment, lead a committee to undervalue 
those qualifications which are now considered essential. 

Fortunately it is true that the very person who has 
the highest moral nature could, on that very account, 
be the best teacher. The great defect in almost all our 
schools is want of thoroughness; and want of thorough- 


A man 
of wise and lofty conscientiousness will naturally insist 
on having every thing that is done, done as well as it 
can be. He will desire not to make a momentary im- 
pression at the examination, but a permanent impres- 
sion upon the character. He will insist upon the pu- 
pils doing right because it is right; upon good order 
and method, punctuality and economy in the use of 
time. Not only, under such a management, will more 
be done and better, but better habits will be formed, a 
thing even more important than what is done. 

If Good Morals could speak, he would say of every 
person he met, What can I do for this person’s best 
welfare ? Good Manners would ask, What can I do to 
add to this person’s happiness and enjoyment? Good 
manners, therefore, living with such kind intentions, is 
always convincing. 

What good morals will teach to do well, good man- 
ners will teach to do cheerfully and heartily. 


HORACE MANN. 


BY MRS, MARY MANN. 


You ask me for something “ never before published” 
about my husband. There are papers of his own never 
before published, but this request meets a wish I have 
had to speak of him in relation to the advanced views of 
early education introduced amongst us by the system of 
Frederich Froebel; and this all the more as he had 
been spoken of mistakingly by a distinguished thinker 
and educator, Dr. Seguin, who has done so much to re- 
store to humanity and to society the poor idiots. 

Dr. Seguin says, in alate publication: “ When Hor- 
ace Mann (in 1843) made his celebrated report on the 
popular schools and methods of teaching in Europe, he 
did not say a word of the kindergarten, nor name Froe- 
bel, but signalized as the two foremost objects of his 
admiration the teaching of the deaf mutes to speak and 
the first school for idiots at Bieétre.* If this indefati- 
gable inquirer had found traces of a kindergarten in 
Europe, it would have been he, and not his wife and her 
apostolic sister, Miss E. P. Peabody, who would have 
preached the said news of the movement-school and of 
the pleasant learning.” 

So far Dr. Seguin is correct; but when he adds the 
following, he writes of what he does not know: “Far 
from it; Horace Mann remained the professor of strict 
discipline, progressive but Puritan, who never heard of 
a play. school, nor dreamed of. becoming the teacher 
who dances and plays with his children like a ‘ natural 
fool”” (The designation given to Froebel by the first 
outside observers of his school for little children, after. 
wards called a kindergarten.) 

It was after Mr. Mann’s visit to Europe that he had 
children of his own, and no kindergartner ever danced and 
played more, to put it epigrammatically, than he did with 
his children. A new world opened upon him with his 
children, much as he had loved and labored for other 
people’s children before; and Froebel himself did not 
think more of consulting their natures and tendencies 
in education than he did, though his own Puritan train- 
ing did hamper him in the quest. They were not sent 
to school early, because he knew of no schools for 
young children that he would have sent them into. 
But the home-school was one of alternate play and in- 
struction, and the instruction was chiefly in the study 
of Nature, although they were taught to read early ; 
but this this was done on the phonetic system then in- 
troduced by Dr. Kraitrir, and therefore a very easy pro- 
cess, which the children almost took in hand themselves. 
The handling and classifying of flowers, shells, miner- 
als, were begun by collecting and arranging them, and 
gradually became more systematic. One child excelled 
in this; another in the relations of numbers; and the 
bent of each was fostered or moderated as judgment 


* This was Dr. Seguin’s school, which was in the mid- 
dle of a room, in a space twelve feet square, where the insane 


were confined, . 
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required. When the eldest child first went to school, 
his chief interest was in some lessons in mineralogy 
given by the principal of the model school, attached to 
the Normal School of West Newton, Mass. ; and when a 
friend; knowing the interest of the child in this science, 
gave him a barrel of Russian minerals, mostly labeled, 
the happiness of the little boy was indescribable, and 
the gift was a source of pleasure and farther advance- 
ment to him all his life. His father’s talks were upon 
the wonders and beauties of Nature, and these were 
familiar talks upon his knee (his knee had to hold three 
listeners at last), and were in response to the eager 
communications of the children and their untiring ques- 
tions, which were never put aside. Visits to manufac- 
tories and workshops were a part of this natural 
training, and at the age of ten the eldest child was 
quite a little chemist, and had a pretty good laboratory 
in the cellar, where he did not blow up the house, as it 
was sometimes feared he might do. When he was re- 
moved to the neighborhood of an iron-foundry, in Ohio, 
the smelting of metals was added to his pursuits, and 
he built an oven of fire-brick, with his own hands, 
against the chimney in the cellar, and with a pair of 
foundry-bellows which his father purchased for him, and 
the help of a younger brother, satisfied himself with 
his own experiments, and could describe every iota of 
the processes he spent much time in watching at the 
foundry, — as often as his mother could go with him to 
keep him out of the fire. 

None of these pufsuits were imposed upon him, but 
his father used to say to me, “ Give them every facility, 
and spare no expense to furnish everything they need 
for their development. They shall never suffer for 
want of opportunity as I did.” When he was after- 
ward crammed at school, by teachers whose ambition to 
display what they could do with their pupils’ knowledge 
outran their discretion in imparting it, he was taken 
away and restored to the home school, to pursue the 
same subjects moderately and happily, out of the at- 
mosphere of school competition, which ‘his father con- 
sidered the evil feeding of a propensity only too strong 
in human nature, and whose stimulation makes wrecks 
of so many fine minds. 

To cultivate the human faculties in their proper or- 
der, was a quest with him as with Froebel, and no one 
would have hailed more joyfully or promoted more ear- 
nestly, as Dr. Seguin allows, so genial and philosoph- 
ical and educating a system, as Froebel by long think- 
ing had worked out. In looking back upon his own 
defective early education, he often felt like weeping 
over what he had lost and what he might have done, 
when he saw the enjoyment of his own children and 
one or two others who came under his domestic care, in 
the unfolding of their faculties and in their delight jn 
creation, which was so long to him a sealed book, the 
key to which he received too late. Stern necessity 
obliged him to get his living independently, and when, 
late in life, he had access to any opportunities, he was 
obliged to shut himself up to a prescribed course; but 
what he achieved in the path he pursued was but an 
earnest of what he might have done if he could have 
followed his own strong bent for culture. He could at 
least clear away the obstacles for others, and this he 
did as soon as duty left him free to doit. The study 
of nature was his early passion, but he was not only 
circumstantially but peremptorily cut off from it. The 
cultivation of «esthetic tastes was also thought positively 
wrong and frivolous by the narrow Puritan views of 
his day and his surroundings. When he left the care 
of his “80,000 children,” as he called them, for the 
more limited charge of a college, he could no longer 
elaborate systems of early education. 

It is rarely that parents learn of their children as he 
did, and he did it because he lived with them, in the 
sense in which Froebel uses the words. “ To tell papa,” 
was the crowning pleasure of any discovery in nature, 
or any acquisition of knowledge. His sympathy was 


complete and fruitful as well as sure, and its fruitful- 
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ness was duly prized. If children have any education 
at home, or if it is’ even duly watched at home, it is 
usually the mother who does it; but Mr. Mann shared 
in the watching and the ministering in spite of his ar- 
duous labors in other fields. 

Another feature of the “New Education” may 
also be paralleled in his domestic. one. It was the 
cultivation of social relations with other children, 
which must begin in childhood if they are to be 
genuine or to be educating. Wherever they were 
thrown into contact with others, he favored a still closer 
social tie, and thought this could only be reached in the 
domestic circle. To have children together under guar- 
dianship, was as important in his eyes as in Froebel’s, 
that evil influences might be forestalled. One of his 
children was made wretched by a school companion,— 
indeed this happened twice in the child’s life,—and the 
lightning was drawn from the cloud in both cases, not 
by repulse and separation, but by inviting the obnox 
ious companion into the family circle, making a friend 
of him, and turning his teasing annoyances into friendly 
offices. Both parties were thus benefited, one by be- 
ing humanized, the other by helping to humanize, and 
one can hardly tell which party was most benefited. 

To appreciate every ohe by their motives and their 
efforts, rather than by their successes, was also another 
principle he inculcated, thus preventing the growth of 
spiritual pride in the more favored individuals, and fos- 
tering the feeling that every one has all the germs of 
goodness, and that these only need opportunity to grow. 
He was a stern man to evil, but not to the evil-doer, un- 
less he persisted in his evil against the light. No heart 
melted quicker at the sign of self-conviction, and he 
knew well how much there is in life to obscure the light. 
Such a man could not believe in original sin or in ever- 
lasting punishment, but none knew better than he that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard,” and that sin is 
its own punishment as well as virtue its own reward. 
Could a man of such convictions ever cease to act in 


the cause of improvement ? 
—|[Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. 


VARIETIES. 


— A child being shown the picture of Daniel in the 
lion’s den, began to cry. “Don’t cry, pet,” said the 
mother ; God won’t let them harm a hair of his head.” 
“Oh, I ain’t crying for that; but just see that little 
lion,—Daniel is so small it won’t get a taste.” 


— In, Into, and Under.—The vexed question of the 
proper mode of baptism was thus disposed of lately, 
down South, by “Uncle Cesar,” a colored preacher: 
“ Now, bredren,” said he, “I hear great fuss about dese 
words in and into ; and folks wants us to believe that 
dey mean under, and dat when de Scripture’ speaks of 
an individual going down into the watea, the Bible 
mean to say he went under the water. S’pose some day 
I go ober to see Brudder Solomon, and Brudder Solomon 
wery politely say, ‘Uncle Cesar, come into the house,’ 
do anybody s’pose dat dis yer nigger would go under the 
house?” 

— George Washington wasn’t always first even in 
war or in peace. He married a widow. 


— A boy’s composition : “ Winter is the coldest sea- 
son of the year, because it comes in the winter mostly. 
In some countries winter comes in the summer, then it 
is very pleasant. ! wish winter came in summer in 
this country, which is the best government the sun ever 
shone upon. Then we could go skating barefoot, and 
slide down hill in linen trousers. We could snow-ball 
without getting our fingers cold, and men who go out 
sleighing wouldn’t have to stop at every tavern to 
get warm, as they do now. It snows more in the win- 
ter than it does at any other season of the year. This 
is because so many cutters and sleighs are made then.” 

— Rowland Hill said of some of the speakers of his 
day, that they had a river of words with only a spoon- 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


BY F. A. HOSMER, PALMER, MASS. 


Just after the war, in that period of unreal prosperity 
from ’65 to ’72, when money was plenty, and cheap ; 
when the laboring man could get it easily and spend it 
as quickly, — the people seemed suddenly imbued with 
a great desire for education. The spirit of Horace 
Mann was showing its effect. The teacher was held in 
the highest esteem, and men went from other walks of 
life into the teacher’s profession. School committees 
used to go to the colleges and actually seize upon those 
who were graduated. Salaries were from $1,000 to 
$1,200 the first year, then $1,500, $1,700, $1,800, and 
so on in an increasing ratio. But when the panic came 
the economical fever began, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, many of our ablest men left the ranks for other 
professions more profitable. They did not all go; but 
to-day, many who are utterly incompetent, not able to 
succeed in their own professions, think themselves amply 
sufficient to succeed as a teacher. Many are desirous of 
teaching a few years, and then of leaving for their 
chosen professions. No matter who the man is, or 
what is his business, he thinks he could teach school. 
So that, at present, the profession of teaching is not re- 
garded generally as a profession. 

The lawyer studies the theory of law, and submits to 
an examination before he is admitted to practice. The 
clergyman is examined before he is allowed to enter 
upon the duties of his profession. The physician goes 
before a board of examiners previous to his receiving 
his diploma and certificate to practice. But he who 
has in his charge the great responsibility of shaping the 
minds of the new generation, may escape. If, in the 
case of the minister, the lawyes, and the doctor, an ex- 
amination is necessary,—and it is,—how much more nec- 
essary is it in the case of the teacher, in the case of him 
who is moulding the minds of all the future doctors, 
clergymen, and lawyers, and of every other class, busi- 
ness, or profession ! 

If the teachers shall be compelled to pass a rigid and 
thorough examination for the grade in which they in- 
tend to teach,—if they shall be compelled to seek admit- 
tance to a bar of professional teachers, then it will be 
necessary that there shall be direct study for our profes- 
sion; that those who are to teach shall show ability, ca- 
pacity, and preparation for the work. The incompetent 
and negligent shall be sifted out, and we shall be rid of 
those fitting for other professions who are staying in 
the ranks for a few years for the emolument alone. 
The strongest argument in favor of this examination, is 
that those who are the least competent are the loudest 
in their opposition. I do not intend to find fault with 
the present system of public instruction. It has had, 
and still possesses, an over-ruling and all-powerful in- 
fluence on the destiny of our country; yet the fact stares 
us in the face that it is not as efficient as it might be, 
and that there is a tendency toward a retrograde move- 
ment. There is a listlessness and lethargy over so 
many; there is a want of purpose and lack of energy 
among so many of our profession! Thus we are left 
open to the attacks of such men as Governor Robinson 
of New York, who questions the necessity of our higher 
schools and secondary institutions. 

It is urged that a man may be a good scholar and 
pass the examination, and yet not be a good teacher. 
But how can he be a good teacher if he cannot pass the 
examination? How can he teach a branch, if he does 
not himself thoroughly understand and comprehend the 
subject in hand? And those who have been for years 
superintendents of schools, and have given their whole 
attention to school affairs, can tell something of the ca- 
pacity of the man before them. 

In closing, let me say that the only means by which 
we can raise our profession so that it shall be regarded 
as distinct as medicine, ministry, or journalism, is this 
thorough and rigid examination by experts, of candidates 


ful of thought. 


for the teacher’s profession, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A New Telephone.—Prof. Huxley has read, before the Royal 

Society of England, a paper written by Prof. Hughes, of Ken- 
tucky, the inventor of the type-printing telegraph, in which is 
described a new telephone, remarkable for its simplicity and 
power of magnifying and rendering audible the faintest 
sounds. Professor Hughes states that the tip of a soft 
camel’s-hair pencil, gently stroked along the table on which 
the instrument is placed, is faithfully recorded as a loud, rust- 
ling sound; and that the foot-falls of a little, common house- 
fly, as it walks along the board, are heard with unmistakable 
distinctness by a person whose ear is at the distant telephone, 
which may be miles away. Professor Hughes claims to have 
discovered that certain non-homogeneous conducting sub- 
stances placed in circuit with a battery, possess the property of 
converting sonorous vibrations into undulating currents of 
electricity, by which not only can articulate speech be 
transmitted to a distant Bell telephone, but the sound is 
greatly magnified. _It appears to us that the discovery on 
which all this is based is closely similar to that made, over a 
year ago, by Edison. 
__A New Element. — M.M. Marignac and Delafontaine an- 
nounced, some time ago, that jadolinite contained something 
more as bases than yttria and the oxides of erbium and 
terbium. Recently M. Toret has found in the ultra-violet 
spectrum of this substance, lines which belong to the spec- 
trum of no other metal, and it seems probable that a new ele- 
ment will, before long, be brought to light. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. — 
The 27th meeting will be held at St. Louis, beginning Wednes- 
day, August 21. Professor Marsh will preside. The annual 
meeting of the Entomological Club of the Association will be 
held in St. Louis, on the day preceding the general meeting. 

Sounding the South Atlantic.—Commander W. 8. Schley, of 
the United States steamer ‘‘ Essex,’’ has successfully run a 
line of soundings from St. Paul de Loando, Africa, to Cape 
Frio, Brazil, via St. Helena. The greatest depth found be- 
tween Africa and St. Helena was 3,063, or 18,376 feet; and be- 
tween St. Helena and Brazil, 3,284 fathoms, or 19,704 feet: 
nearly, 3g miles. The soundings taken eastward and west- 
ward of St. Helena exhibit, in profile, that the island stands 
almost perpendicular in nearly 12,000 feet of water. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FrANcE. — Le Journal des Instituteurs of April 14 states 
that the pupils of the first division of the Ecole Supérieure de 
Commerce had just commenced, under the charge of their 
principal, the industrial journey that is made every year to 
visit the industrial and manufacturing establishments of the 
North of France and Belgium. This journey, lasting about 
three weeks, is in some measure the crowning of their supe- 
rior commercial and technical instruction which, during the 
astof the year, is developed by frequent visits to the great 
manufactories of Paris and its environs. The itinerary of the 
proposed journey comprises Chauny and Saint Gobain, for 
glassware and chemical products; Saint Quentin, the impor- 
tant centre of spinning operations; Maubeuge, with its vast 
metallurgic establishments; Lille, famous for many manu- 
facturing industries; Roubaix and Tourcoing, and Mons and 
Charleroi, interesting from their vast mines of coal. These 
excursions, so instructive and profitable to the scholars, are 
encouraged by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, which 
offers a prize each year to the pupil whose general report in 
the school is the most satisfactory; this prize is intended to 
allow the recipient thereof to go and study in a foreign coun- 
try one of the most important branches of commerce, on which 
he is expected to make a full report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce; and thus a spirit of wholesome emulation is excited 
mo ng the pupils. 

The General Council of Vancluse have resolved to estab- 
lish a meteorological observatory on the summit of Mount 
Ventoux, about 2,000 metres high, and an admirable position 
for an extensive view of an immense region. 

The French Minister of Public Works has accepted the 
plans for an underground railway in Paris. The central sta- 
tion is to be about seven metres under the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, from which three lines are to diverge in different 
directions, to Batignolles, to the Great Eastern and Northern 
railways, and to Sceaux and Gentilly. The estimated cost is 
$30,000,000, to be defrayed in equal proportions by the State, 
the Department de la Seine, and the city of Paris. 

M. Bardoux, the Minister of Public Instruetion, at a dinner 
given to him on the 8th of April, by the Prefect at Clermont- 
Ferrand, bestowed the cross of the Legion of Honor on M. 
Rastoix, the oldest teacher in France. This veteran com- 
menced his educational career in 1818, in the commune where 
he was born, and has there continued to the present day. 

GreRMANY.—Some interesting antiquities, coins, vases, etc., 
were recently discovered at Strasburg, in excavations con- 
nected with the waterworks. Skeletons of animals, deer- 
horns, and a well-preserved jaw of a pre-historic bear were 
among them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


LATIN FOR GIRLS.—A VICTORY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Congregationalist has the following paragraph: 

‘“‘The head-mistresses, and others engaged or interested in 
the higher education of women in England, recently met in 
conference to discuss questions of interest in that connection. 
The question as to whether Latin should be taught generally 
as the basis of instruction in higher schools for girls, was de- 
cided in the affirmative by an overwhelming majority. All 
agreed that geometry should be taught, and must of them that 
algebra should be, also. Much divergence of opinion was 
manifest in regard to the best subjects to be taken tp in nat- 
ural science.”’ 

This was a glorious victory, and those who won it might 
well celebrate it as the Israelites did their passage through the 
Red Sea, when their adversaries were overwhelmed. It is im- 
plied that there had been a prolonged contest over this ques- 
tion. And the special cause for exultation at the result, is 
that the majority in favor of the right way was large. Horace 
Greeley once congratulated his party on carrying an election 
with a small majority, by saying, that though like Mercutio’s 
wound it was not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door, it was enough. But here the majority was ‘‘ overwhelm- 
ing.’ On points of minor importance, as whether one method 
of pronunciation or another should prevail, and as to how the 
language should be taught, there might have been less unity 
of feeling; but on the main question the views were almost 
unanimous that girls in the higher schools should be taught 
Latin. This, too, is tobe the basis of instruction; the founda- 
tion upon which all other education is to rest, and it is not to 
be restricted to ‘‘ the few,’”’ but is to be generally taught. All 
are to participate in the enjoyment of the favor. 

In view of all this the friends of classical education may 
well say, a8 Paul said on meeting his brethren at Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns, ‘‘ We thank God and take courage.’’ 
Nil desperandum. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, May 27, 1878. 


—- — 


MUSICAL DEN. 


‘Lais is the pet name which Dr. Tourjée applies to the New- 
England Conservatory of Music, the most famous popular 
musical school in America. It has been our privilege to visit 
this ‘ musical den,’’ and our interest in it prompts a descrip- 
tion of it for the benefit of those readers who enjoy knowing 
what is going on in the world. Although more than 18,000 
pupils have received instruction in this leading musical college 
of America, during the eleven years that it has been in suc- 
cessful operation, yet there are hosts of people who need its 
advantages and are yet unfamiliar with its simplicity and 
grandeur, 

It is only about twenty-five years since the first music-school 
deserving the name was started in America. To obtain a mu- 
sical education required a fortune, and only those with bound- 
less wealth behind them aspired to obtain a complete musical 
education, and even with wealth it was well-nigh impossible 
to secure first-class instruction. But to-day, in this conserva- 
tory, or any other of the many lesser institutions that have 
been established through the influence of this school, any per- 
son of ordinary ambition can become thoroughly educated in 
the science and art of vocal or instrumental music. - 

Music in America owes as much to the labors of Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, as the other sciences owe to their heroes. Twenty- 
seven years ago, while still a youth, Mr. Tourjée conceived the 
plan of establishing in Boston a thoroughly first-class popular 
conservatory of music, where the science and art could be taught 
in classes at a price which should place instruction within the 
reach of all, so that there might be reasonable hope of having 
musical instruction methodically taught with systematic thor- 
oughness. In 1851 he unfolded his plans to several friepds, busi- 
ness and professional men, attempting to interest them in the 
scheme, but to them it seemed a fool-hardy undertaking. The 
expense was too great; there were too few interested in music; 
private teachers would frownit down. None seconded him in his 
enterprise, and so he had to content himself with waiting until 
he could raise a fund himself, start a college of his own, and 
elect himself president. In spite of all discouragements Mr. 
Tourjée lived to do just that thing, and somehow he has man- 
aged to do it without making himself look very careworn 
as yet. 

He started out as private teacher of classes in piano, voice, 
and flute, and soon added to his other duties the publication of 
a little musical sheet known as the Key-Note, in which he en- 
deavored to impart a measure of his enthusiasm to others. In 
1859 he began to develop his plan in connection with the sem- 
inary at East Greenwich, R. I. Here he was encouraged by 
the principal and others to apply his theory on a larger scale 
than had been before practicable. His success was such as to 
encourage him, and inspire confidence in his friends. He 
traveled in Europe, visiting with a view to careful study the 
famous conservatories of Germany, France, and Italy. He re- 
turned in 1864, and established in Providence a chartered mu- 
Sical school, known as the Providence Conservatory. This 
Was the first opportunity he had to apply fully the idea which 


he had laid before his friends thirteen years before. The suc- 
cess of this conservatory was such as to encourage him to at- 
tempt at length his long-cherished plan of having such a con- 
servatory in Boston, and February 18, 1867, sixteen years after 
he first hoped for such a school, he opened his school in the 
Music-Hall building, with an able corps of professors, promin- 
ent among whom were Robert Goldbeck and Carl Zerrahn. 
From the first day of the school its success has been grand; 
and now, after realizing his ideal in part for eleven years, Mr. 
Tourjée continues to lay new plans and develop old ideas, and. 
he employs, to-day seventy-four of the leading musical instruc- 
tors of New England, and his school occupies twenty-six rooms 
in Music-Hall! building. 

Each year Dr. Tourjée has twenty popular organ concerts in 
the conservatory hall, under the direction of Mr. George E. 
Whiting. There are also general exercises every week of the 
school year, so that any scholar may, by the purchase of a sin- 
gle ticket, be entitled’ to one hundred and twenty hours each 
term. ‘ 

Although there are many other things of interest connected 
with this conservatory, we must content ourselves with this 
brief description of this justly famous “‘ musical den.’ * 

Boston, May, 1878. 


PEN-AND-INK BATTALION, 


It is an interesting sight to see fifty-five boys, say, going 
through what is termed a “class-drill’”’ in connection with 
the exercise of writing. ‘‘All ready!’’ ‘Take position!” 
Fifty-five boys strike an attitude at once. ‘‘ Fix your books.”’ 
Fifty-five books are opened, and their leaves fall prostrate as 
foliage in autumn. ‘‘ Fix your arms!’’ One hundred and ten 
arms crook in accordance with the latest prescribed style. 
** Advance right hands to inkstand-covers!”’ Fifty-five hands 
are aimed with deadly intent at the innocent covers, while 
fifty-five remain motionless as the stone paws of the lions at 
Mycene’s gate. ‘‘Uncover!” Fifty-five inkstands expose 
their Stygian depths to the light. ‘‘Dip!’’ In go fifty-five 
pens, straight as lances to an enemy’s heart, — and that is 
enough! If the boys are not sick of this ‘‘ class-drill,’’ we are, 
and will postpone the rest of this interesting performance. 

It is sufficient, though, to bring up the whole question of 
drill-exercises, as they may be termed, where the children are 
put through evolutions enough to satisfy the toughest old mar- 
tinet in the army. We concede this, that a ‘‘drill’’ may be 
advantageous in interesting the scholars, and so helping their 
studies forward; but in the case we have brought up, which is 
imaginary only in some of its phraseology, the study seems 
to serve as a help to the drill, rather than the drill serve 
as a help to the study. 

Pope has this line, ‘‘The first and greatest art, the art to 
blot!’? So we concede, penmanship is no mean ally to litera- 
ture, and ‘drill’? may help the blotters! But we should ever 
bear in mind that there is such a fact as too much of a good 
thing; and the interminable drilling in some of our schools, 
the rising and bowing and bobbing, the right foot forward and 
the left shoulder backward, eyes up and hands down,—it may 
all need a kindly caution. 

‘*Tt looks well,’’ says some painstaking soul, “‘ to see schol- 
ars at their writing, or reading, or other studies, executing 
some evolution.’”’ A drill is always interesting. A regiment 
may be so drilled that the chance to witness its success in 
handling ‘“‘the manual’’ will merit an admission-fee. If the 
soldiers have been reasonably drilled, and there is an enemy 
to be threshed, they had better stop their superfluous drilling, 
strap up the old blue coat and army blanket, fill canteen, havy- 
ersack, and cartridge-box, and march! Their time is needed 
for something else,—thresh the enemy. 

And this is true of the extravagant evolutions in some of 
the schools. While we readily concede that in writing, for 
instance, a few directions may well be given to the class or 
school as a body, and that this will save time, the multiplying 
of these evolutions into twenty is objectionable and consumes 
time. 

Such excessive drilling of the pen-and-ink battalion is wear- 
ing, also, for the teachers. Too many of our teachers are now 
running the most of their school-machinery upon the track of 
their nerves. In this case, it is attention to the little details 
of such an exercise that will prove annoying and wearing. 
Great burdens call out a corresponding strength in our nature. 
They bring with them the spring that will press up against 
them. Great troubles don’t generally wear people out. The 
little trials coming in swarms, and for which we are not pre- 
pared, the sand-flies, the black-flies, the fleas, the mosquitoes 
of human existence, darting upon us unawares,—these pester 
the patience and strength out of us. And as an instance, 
give us the annoying vexations that come with full-blown drill 
of the pen-and-ink battalion! Only think of it,—the watching 
of one hundred and ten arms to see if fifty-five properly ad- 
vance toward the inkstand-covers, and fifty-five are glued to 
the desk like sections of sticking-plaster! 

Then this must be borne in mind: Of course, if any drill of 
any kind, so minute in its details, should be established, it 
must be obeyed in all its parts. It wears out a school’s respect 


for authority to string out a long list of precepts and then not 
exact submission to them. Every boy, then, must bow his 
head to every item of this writing-parade. Woe be to the un- 
fortunate who advances a left hand when he should have 
charged with his right! 

This, however, is paring discipline down to trifles, It is too 
exacting for the scholar, and as for the teacher, we are inclined 
to think that Pharaoh’s overseers had an easier task enforcing 
that difficult law, that Israel, without “ straw,’’ should yet 
bring in the usual “ tale of bricks.”’ 

However, wilfulness is a sweet exercise sometimes. The 
Duke of Wellington once said, “I never in my life gave up 
anything I once undertook.’’ Somebody at Waterloo must 
have wished that he didn’t have his way all the time. Have 
your way about this, if you will. Fifty-five boys, take position! 
Fix your books,—fix your arms,—advance right hands,—un- 
cover,—dip,—spatter! xX. 


ATTENTION! 


Among the many beautiful things in Machinery Hall, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, the oye principle which impressed 
visitors from among the corps of teachers at the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind, as having the most practical bearing upon 
the class of pupils immediately under their charge, was the 
scroll-sawing in its many wonderful applications. 

Previously, and up to that time, the maps for the blind in 
universal use, had been fashioned in a very crude manner, 
and ata great expense; a map of Africa, for instance, 44x 5 
feet, costing the sum of $80; and when Professor Anagnos 
wished its duplicate, and offered $100 for it, the artizan de- 
clined making it, ‘* as business was so brisk in other directions.”’ 

The manner of preparing such a map at that time, was by 
having its whole flat surface first, and then, with some sharp 
instrument, as a knife or a chisel, and the most persistent pa- 
tience, digging out, little by little, all the water parts, so that 
by the depression, the exquisite touch of the fingers could de- 
tect it. For years this was all the exponent of visible geogra- 
phy they possessed. But it was seen that by the use of these 
delicate little instruments, the principles could be applied to 
preparing maps in every respect infinitely more useful. A 
skilled workman was at once imported, and from that time the 
work has steadily progressed. 

Dissected maps for their use were known as early as 1839, 
but they were all after the same primitive style, and failed wo- 
fully to convey an idea of the delicate indentations and sharp 
lines which characterize the present great improvement. 

Without entering into a digest of the benefits accruing, it is 
enough at this time, to say that it is prepared to adapt this 
primary principle of geography to the needs and requirements 
of the kindergarten and primary classes of our public schools, 
By their use the little fellows would not realize that they were 
grappling with the rudiments of a great science, while at the 
same time they were mastering, in the most thorough manner, 
the ingrain principle; for they would feel as well as see the 
form and comparative size of every country, etc., everywhere. 
One would be astonished, even after years of the study of 
maps, to find how little they appealed to any sense but the eye. 
Let one be dissected, and the different countries, as parts, be 
placed in the hand, and it would be absolutely impossible, 
without the aid of a glance, to determine whether you were 
grasping Ireland or Portugal, Greece or Denmark. This de- 
ferring to more senses than one, if possible, is eminently 
useful. 

The maps, as prepared, are uniform in size,—2 ft. 10 x 2 ft. 
6 inches,—and are seven in number; viz, the two hemispheres, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the United States, and South America. 
The process is very ingenious, and they are very strong. The 
first step in their make-up is a thick yveneering of cherry, over 
which is glued a covering of unbleached cotton cloth; next a 
thin layer of black walnut; then another covering of the cloth, 
and then a second layer of cherry, corresponding in thickness 
with the first. On this is placed the map, and the sawing be- 
gins. Any isthmuses, peninsulas, etc., are further strength- 
ened with metal clamp on the back side. The mountains, cap- 
itals, etc., are designated by raised symbols of different colors, 
and the rivers, in their windings, are grooved out. Altogether 
it is one of the most beneficent ideas which has come before 
the public for a long time, for the improvement of children. 

These maps can be furnished at a cost of $84 per set of 
seven. When arranged and in order, which the smallest child 
can learn to do readily, they present a fine, bright surface, and 
are an ornament to any schoolroom. 

The workshop for their manufacture is connected with the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind at South Boston, where Mr. 
Van Horn, who deserves great credit for the perfection to 
which he has brought the art, will be very happy to give any 
information concerning them. 

It is to be hoped that the really great advantages which this 


plan presents will be considered now, when the quest is so 
eager for valuable accessories. If the price seems high, let it 
be remembered that an outlay in this direction will save many 
outlays in others, and the knowledge gained be far more profit- 
able in many ways. The economy of the plan will recom- 


mend itself to any thinking mind, M, P, C, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

— The Cuban rebellion is virtually at an end, and 
peace was officially proclaimed about the 10th inst., 
on the arrival of General Campos at Havana. 

— The Republican State ticket in Oregon is elected, 
but the Democrats secure the legislature on joint ballot 
and have chosen a congressman. 

— The Bannock Indians are marauding through the 
northern country, and have driven the Shoshones off 
the Duck Valley reservation, taking possession. 

— There was a terrific storm in Georgia, Sunday, 
and many lives were lost. 

— The condition of William Cullen Bryant is be- 
becoming alarming, and it is feared he cannot long 
survive. 

— The bill appropriating five and a half millions to 
pay the Halifax Fishery award has passed the Senate. 

— A violent shock of earthquake was felt at Lisbon, 
Saturday night. 

— M. Magne, a former French minister of finance, 
is dead. 

— The Empress of Russia is seriously ill of fever 
and inflammation of the pleura. 

— Loring Lothrop, Esq., formerly of Boston, died in 
New York last Thursday. 

— Advices from Constantinople represent the Bul- 
garians throughout Roumelia as perpetrating horrible 
atrocities on Mussulmans. Todleben has ordered rigor- 
ous measures of repression against the outlaws. Three 
Bulgarians, taken red-handed, were summarily executed 
at Dedeagatch. Traveling in Bosnia has been stopped. 

— The Spanish government has granted amnesty to 
all press offenders, and ordered the liberation of the 
ereoles imprisoned for rebellion in Cuba. National re- 
wards will be voted Capt.-Gen. Jouvellar and Gen. Mar- 
tinez Campos. 

— Gen. John C. Fremont has been appointed gov- 
ernor of Arizona territory. 

— Prince Bismarck has submitted a proposition to 
the federal council of Germany, proposing a dissolution 
of the Reichstag; the object being to secure a parlia- 
ment which will pass stringent measures for the sup- 
pression of socialism. 

— The bill repealing the bankrupt act has received 
the President’s signature. 


JOURNAL UNTIL A REQUEST FOR DISCONTINUANCE 
IS MADE AND ALL ARREARAGES ARE PAID. 


Messrs. Gruman H. Tucker, M. W. Hazen, and 
Epwin Ginn were appointed by the New-England 
Publishers and Publishers’ Agents’ Association a com- 
mittee to have in charge the preparation of the room for 
publishers’ exhibits, and the allotment of space to all 
publishers desiring to display their publications at the 
American Institute of Instruction. Publishers will ad- 
dress the committee, stating amount of space desired. 


AcADEMY LIFE has received a new impulse by the 
event of the week, —the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. The history of New England academies 
is exceedingly interesting, and the part they have per- 
formed in the interests of secondary education is an im- 
portant one. Since the great uprising of free high 
schools, the older schools have largely given place to 
their more favored successors, and those which remain 
illustrate the law of “the survival of the fittest.” 

The history of Andover Academy, well known to our 

readers, added to its present flourishing condition, fitly 
demanded a recognition of its centenary. This occu- 
pied two days in its celebration, and was marked by sev- 
eral very interesting features. The first was the gath- 
ering of a very numerous and distinguished body of 
alumni. Phillips Academy has just occasion to be proud 
of her sons. No other secondary school in the country 
could call together such names as responded to the in- 
vitation to this fraternal and filial gathéring. The 
professions were represented by some of their most dis- 
tinguished men, and the business and common walks of 
life were most fully brought to view in the multitudes 
which gathered at Andover. All came as though glad 
to do honor to the school which had given them the 
preparation for success in life. The presence of these 
men was an inspiration to each other of precious mem- 
ories, and afforded an opportunity to interchange salu- 
tations, and to bid their honored alma mater a new God- 
speed on her second century’s life. 
Another feature of great significance was the revival 
of the history of the Academy, and a review of the work 
it has done during the century. The circumstances of 
the planting of our great schools become more note- 
worthy as time passes, and the tenth century will wit- 
ness a deeper devotion to the principles of the founders 
of our institutions than the first. Yet it is difficult to 
conceive of a more patriotic and genuine spirit of recog- 
nition of the value of the work of these early patrons of 
education, than was manifest at this gathering. Every- 
body was made familiar with the history of the Phillipses, 
and none will soon forget “ P-h-i-l-l-i-p-s rah-rah-rah,” 
in its spoken or unwritten history. The very atmos- 
phere seemed full of the spirit of sound learning, and 
of highest gratitude for the grand men and counsels 
which have made Andover Academy a power in the land 
for good. 

The work of the Academy, however, was most won- 
derfully illustrated in the exercises of the several days, 
and no more appropriate exhibition could be afforded 
of the admirable discipline of the old Academy, than 
was manifest in the various literary excellences of the 
occasion. The first day was given up to historic re- 
miniscences, and the presentation of the portraits of 
former principals and teachers, by distinguished alumni. 
The great production, however, was the oration of Rev. 
Mr. Mackenzie. It was most worthy of the occasion, 


jand makes its author distinguished. It is a rare pleas- 


ure to listen to such a speech: so profound in thought, 
so philosophical in plan, illustrated so fully and forcibly 
with historic and poetic references, and delivered with 
so much easy grace, and with the command of the most 
complete arts of oratory. Of the poem, — published 
entire on our first page,— we need only say that its 


author, Oliver Wendell Holmes, is an alumnus of Phil- 


To Subscribers: — Wr CONTINUE TO MAIL Tue | lips ; and while honoring his old school and schoolmas- 


ters, felt an equal honor in having his name enrolled 
among the sons of the Academy. 

Rarely, if ever, have we seen so distinguished a body 
of men in one company as gathered at the dinner festivi- 
ties, and the wise, earnest, and patriotic utterances of 
Governor Rice, Presidents Eliot and Porter, Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, Professor Park, Rev. Dr. Alden, Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, O. W. Holmes, Miss Phelps, and others, 
will be much cherished by those who heard their ad- 
dresses. All parted from this meeting with the feeling 
that Phillips Academy had shown her right to live by 
the fruits which were so manifest, and by the sturdy 
energy with which she enters upon her bi-centenary 
history. 


“AMEND IT ALTOGETHER.” 


There are teachers and teachers. There are, for ex- 
ample, those who apply themselves to their work as an 
art, and improve from year to year. There are, also, 
those who pursue the daily school-room round as a mere 
labor, and who, by the second or third year, are less 
able to stand an examination, and are less efficient in 
their teaching, than they were the first. They not only 
do not improve, but they actually deteriorate. And 
among at least the lower grades of teachers, these 
largely out-number the former class. 

Now what is the occasion of this falling-off in knowl- 
edge and efficiency? Simply this, —that when the 
first enthusiasm or necessity has passed, its place is not 
made good by the continued study of the branches 
taught, and by the careful perusal and use of the proper 
guide-books of the art. There goes on from day to day 
a certain formal round of so-called teaching, but there 
is no accompanying teaching of the teacher, than which 
nothing could be more fatuitous. 

Now the query forces itself upon us, Ought not this 
gross neglect of the teacher’s professional duty to be 
officially looked after and corrected ? Why should not 
teachers of lower grades, and yet unestablished knowl- 
edge and skill, be kept somewhat under inspection and 
control? Why not, to this end, require a renewal of 
license to teach, on actual examination each year, in- 
creasing with each year the breadth and severity of the 
examination? Especially, why not, in each examina- 
tion, make a point of testing the teacher’s attention to 
the reading and study of works on the art of teaching? 
Would this be any more than an honest attempt to 
make our system of supervision and examination de- 
cently honest and effective ? Would it be anything 
more than the wholesome restraint and stimulus abso- 
lutely needed by a large class of teachers? Would it 
be any more than justice to our schools, and indeed to 
the better class of teachers themselves ? 


ORNAMENTAL STUDIES. 


In a recent western journey, we found an occasional 
city in which the clamor against music and drawing, as 
“ornamental studies,” had succeeded in banishing them, 
either from the high school or the general course of 
study. The negative result in the atmosphere of the 
school-room was a marked feature of the impression upon 
a visitor. We have never been more impressed with 
the general moral effect of these studies upon the whole 
spirit and discipline of the school-room, than by these 
examples. In all such rooms visited by us, we felt a 
painful reaction to a hard and mechanical drill; we saw 
a worn and wearied look in scholars and teachers, which 
carried us back to the dear old days when the name 
‘school’ was a burden to childhood, and the instinctive 
effort of the boy or girl was to escape from it at the first 
opportunity. 

The truth is, that the introduction of music and 
drawing was not originally the attachment of an orna- 
mental appendage to the old, but the dawning of a new 
system upon the schools of America. It meant that, 
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henceforth, the exclusive attention to drill and cram in 
school-book knowledge should be gradually enlarged 
into the attempt to awaken the latent powers of mind, 
heart, and imagination ; to thoroughly arouse the whole 
boy or girl to the love and pursuit of truth, and to begin 
that training of the finer elements of character which 
lifts mere information into the realm of culture. Even 
in the imperfect and unpractical way in which these 
branches are taught in some quarters, they still stand 
to the children for a new life in the barren old school- 
room, — @ life in which flowers and sunshine and fresh 
air and song and beautiful faces and Christian disci- 
pline take the place of force and drudgery and the mere 
stimulation of the intellect. The change brought in by 
the advent of these “ornamental branches,” is precisely 
equivalent to the change produced in the health of a 
family in some of our western cities, by removing from 
a house upon the shady side of a street to a home upon 
the sunny side. The whole morale of the school life 
has thereby been lifted up, and school keeping has be- 
come a higher and better thing than of old. So when, 
now-a-days, a grad-grind policy of “economy,” or a ma- 
terialistic theory of education casts the school back upon 
the old methods, a change comes over the scholars and 
teachers like that from a breezy and sunny forenoon on 
the coast, to an afternoon of leaden cloud and east wind. 
And since, of all practical advantages to the children, 
nothing is more to be valued than this general uplifting 
into a life of cheerfulness and culture; so nothing can 
be a more unmixed evil in school life than this attempt 
to back down hill, out of the light and oxygen, into the 
twilight and stifled atmosphere of the common school of 
twenty-five years ago. 

But apart from this consideration of the general tone 
of culture for American children, there is a practical dem- 
onstration of the effect of these studies upon the com- 
munities which cherish them, which is becoming more 
marked with every year. We must remember that a 
generation is needed to test the merits of any change 
in the education of masses of children. It is not yet a 
generation since music appeared, as a well-defined study, 
even in our larger city schools; and drawing has come 
in within the past ten years. We are beginning, now, 
to see the effects of the former in the cities where it 
has been longest and most thoroughly tested. Of these, 
Boston in the East, and Cincinnati in the West, are, 
by far, the most notable examples. A week in the 
latter city, at the late musical May Festival, gave us 
such an opportunity as never before to trace the social 
and material results of this work in the public schools. 

There is, probably, not an “economist” in Cincin- 
nati, of ordinary intelligence, who will not confess the 
great material value to that growing city of the musical 
reputation gained by the May festivals of the past six 
years. These remarkable gatherings have more and 
more made Cincinnati the centre of attraction as the 
musical and artistic capital of the Republic west of the 
Alleghanies, if not a formidable contestant for the same 
position in respect to the whole Union. The late May 
Festival for a week thronged the city with cultivated 
and wealthy people from the entire West and South- 
west, and brought a large delegation from the older 
States. It is estimated that 25,000 strangers were in 
the streets during the five days of the festival. The 
association cleared $30,000, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous prices paid to the solo singers and orchestra from 
abroad. The pecuniary benefit, alone, of this reputa- 
tion to the city, may possibly‘surpass the entire expen- 
diture for school purposes during the year, and the gen- 
eral advantage to all industrial and social interests from 
this source, in the future, are not to be estimated in 
money. 

Now, the remarkable chorus, which is the centre of 
the May festival, is the child of the superior training 
in music in the public schools of Cincinnati for the past 
twenty years. Not that every singer in it has been a 
pupil in the common schools of Cincinnati and adjacent 
cities, but the great interest in music awakened and per 


petuated among the masses of the people has compelled all 
private schools to offer superior advantages; has filled 
this region with excellent teachers and eager students of 
music; has furnished the churches with superior choirs ; 
has lifted the average ear-splitting beer-garden blare 
to the attractive orchestra concerts given in the parks 
and the fine halls at the head of the great elevators on 
the hills ;—in short, has rendered possible that state of 
with public acquaintance and demand for superior music, 
whose outcome is what we saw on festival week. It is 
not because Cincinnati has a large German population, 
that she has reached this eminence; for the musical 
festival is not especially the work of the Germans. In 
fact, it is noticeably the population of American descent 
and birth that has achieved this great result. For the 
last twenty years all the children of Cincinnati have 
enjoyed the advantages of a primary training which 
has filled the city with young people who can easily 
read, sing, and enjoy a superior quality of music; and 
with such a people, all things are possible. 

We would suggest that it might be well for the class 
of respectable opponents of the free higher and “ orna- 
mental” education in our large cities, to contemplate 
this fact. It is true that without the money and gen- 
erous codperation of this class, the May festival would 
have been delayed many a year. But without the basis 
of popular knowledge, interest and skill, thus laid by 
the public schools, the money of the Queen City would 
have done nothing more than bring forth an occasional 
expensive opera or concert for the enjoyment of the 
select few. The only hope of the general culture, re- 
finement, and elevation of character, which will make 
our new American cities safe places for a great property- 
holder to live in, or other than a little paradise of a 
select suburb, fortified against the howling wilderness of 
a violent town, is in the persistent education of the 
whole people in the elements of the best things. And 
the city that persists in doing this, spite of the protests 
and sneers of a select class of unbelievers in the Amer- 
ican common school, will, by-and-by, demonstrate even 
to this class that only in the education of the whole 
people is there hope of the noblest culture in our new 
American life. A. D. Mayo. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

1. The hotels are postoffices at Fabyan’s, Crawford’s, 
The Twin Mountain House, White Mountain House, 
Mount Pleasant House, and Mt. Washington. Ad- 
dress as follows : 

William H. Stevens, Fabyan’s, N. H. 


Crawford House, N. H. 
A. T.& 0. F. Mountain House; N.H. 
J. T. G. Leavitt, Mt.. 


leasant House, N. H. 

R. D. Rounsevel, White Mountain House, N. H. 

Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. 

W. & C. R. Milliken, Glen House, N. H. 

At all other points address the proprietors at the 
towns in which their hotels are located. (See JouRNAL 
of June 6.) 

2. Tickets will not be good to return from the Insti- 
tute after August 3. The railroad managers have al- 
ready made extraordinary concessions, and refuse to ex- 
tend the time beyond that date. 

3. The revised White Mountatn Guide will be ready 
for delivery June 17. Price 55 cents. Address F. B. 
Snow, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 

4. Rates from Albany, and other points not given, 
will be announced in our issue of June 20. 

5. Persons should secure rooms as early as possible at 
one or the other of the hotels or boarding-houses. 

6. Three thousand people can be comfortably accom- 
modated at the mountains. 

7. Bethlehem is one of the finest points in the moun- 
tains, and will take good care of 1,600 people. Rates 
low. (See Journat of June 6.) 

8. The party applying for a room with a piano can- 


not be readily accommodated except at special rates. 
Luxuries extra. 

9. Rooms at boarding-houses will accommodate two 
persons; at hotels, two, three, or four. Parties for 
rooms should be made up, and application should be 
made by one person for the whole number, so far as can 
be done conveniently. © 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


In addition to what was stated last week, we are able to an- 
nounce the following;arrangements and prices of round-trip 
tickets: 

New HAMPSHIRE.—Portsmouth via Conway, $5.50; Salmon 
Falls, Great Falls, or Rochester, $5.25; Exeter, parties from 
Keene, and other important points on the Cheshire railroad, 
will be accommodated by special tickets. 

VERMONT.—White River Junction, $3.60, instead of $3.00, 
as announced last week. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Lynn, $6.75 ; Salem, $6.50; Beverly, 
$6.25; Manchester, $6.75; Gloucester, $7.00; Ipswich, Rowley, 
or Newburyport, $6.00. 

ConNECTICUT.—New Haven via New Haven and Northamp- 
ton railroad, $10.75. Also at low rates via New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad. From other places as follows: 
South Norwalk, $13.00; Stamford, $13.50; Bridgeport, $12.25; 
Meriden, $10.75; Middletown, $10.75; New Britain, $10.45; 
Hartford, $9.75. 

New York.— Via New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
railroad, $14.30, 

Arrangements have been made for a low rate from Albany, . 
to accommodate those who attend the meetings of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association and desire to attend the 
meeting at Fabyan’s. Figures next week. 

HOTEL RATES DURING AND AFTER THE SESSION. 

At Whitefield. — Cherry Mountain House, J. 8S, Fiske, 40 
guests, $6.00 per week, or $1.00 per day; carriage to and from 
meeting, $1.00 for round trip,—probably with those handsome 
Morgan horses, 

At Wolfboro, N. H.—Pavilion Hotel, I. N. Andrews, pro- 
prietor. Ladies, $1.50; gentlemen, $2.50 per day. Accommo- 
dations excellent; Lake Winnepesaukee views unequalled. 

EXCURSION RATES AFTER MEETING, 

Wells River to Newport and return, via Passumpsic railroad, 
$2.50; Wells River to Montreal and return, via Newport and 
S. E. railroad, $5.00; Newport to foot of Lake Memphrema- 
gog and return by steamer, 75 cents. 

Persons holding Institute tickets over the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal railroad can take the celebrated stage ride be- 
tween Bethlehem, or Littleton, and Plymouth, past the Profile 
House, Flume, through Franconia Notch and Pemigewassett 
Valley, either in going or returning, on payment of $3.00 ad- 
ditional. In order to secure seats it will be well to address 
‘*Proprietor Pemigewassett Valley Stage Line, Plymouth, 
N. H.,”’ stating the day and number of seats. 


Tue following correspondence is self-explanatory : 


As this letter of the Rev. Dr. Jex-Blake, headmaster of 
Rugby School, England, embodies both an expression of very 
kindly feeling towards America, generally, and an invitation 


to such friends of the subscriber as may be about to visit Eng- 
land, to be present at Rugby on the “S h-day,’’ July 3, it 
has seemed right to circulate copies of it amongst them. A 
numerous assemblage both of the clergy, nobility, and gentry 
of Great Britain, and of the most eminent scholars and writers 
of the day (likely to include on the pagent occasion many 
English a) nie of the Educational Conference), meet at 
Rugby on ‘‘Speech-day.”’ As, therefore, the delays in settling 
the Eastern war question have been the cause of like delays to 
the arranging for this conference of Pave and R ss, I 
would respectfully suggest that the headmaster of Rugby’s in- 
vitation may very happily afford an opportunity for arranging 
the conference for next year, if it be too late to hold it now. 

E. R. HUMPHREYS, 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, June 6, 1878. 


Houses, May 24, 1878. 
My Dear Sir: I have a very friendly feeling towards my 
cousins over the water, and I am very pleased to see American 


gentlemen at Rugby; and any friends of yours will be especially 
welcome. 

But I do not see my way to joining in any groceet meeting 
of educationalists this summer, and you will see that it is 
hardly feasible for me, inasmuch as my wife and I start for 
Switzerland or the Tyrol the moment our summer holidays 

n,—July 31; and we shall not return for eight weeks. 

ur Rugby Speech-day is July 3 this year, and if any of your 
friends are passing through England at that time, it will give 
me great pleasure to see them on that day. 

I was interested in the pamphlet and the enclosures, and I 
wish I saw my way to helping on the proposal of the Confer- 
ence so well advocated in your letter. 

I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 


E. R. Humpureys, Esg., LL.D. T. W. Jex-BLake. 


Our Great Premium of UNABRIDGED 
DictionaRy is still offered for Subscribers. 
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SPELLING REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


Epirep By MELVIL DEWEY. 


e daily increasing interest in the practical steps now taking to sim- 
fy English spelling, and the approaching addresses and annual meeting 
of the Spelling Reform Association in connection with the American In- 


stitute at Fabyan’s, in the White Mountains, leads us to give a brief official ' 


summary of the recent important action. This of necessity includes the 
reports of the American Philological Association for 1876 and 1877, with 
the alphabet as therein recommended, and the official notes on the same 
from the committee of the Spelling Reform Association. Space is taken 
for the summary at this time, in order that all readers of THE JOURNAL 
may be prepared to discuss the question intelligently at the July meeting. 
Suggestions and criticisms, briefly stated in writing, will receive careful 
attention and answer in this department, if sent to the editor, P. O. 260, 
Boston.) 


At the annua) meeting in 1876, at New York, Professor W. 
D. Whitney, chairman of the committee, presented the report : — 


1. The true and sole office of alphabetic writing is, faithfully 
and intelligibly to represent spoken speech. So-called “ histor- 
ical” orthography is only a concession to the weakness of 
prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound should have 
its own unvarying sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

8. An alphabet intended for use by a vast community need 
not attempt an exhaustive analysis of the elements of utterance, 
and a representation of the nicest varieties of articulation; it 
may well leave room for the unavoidable play of individual and 
local pronunciation. 

4. An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its characters 
forms which should suggest the sounds signified, and of which 
the resemblances should in some measure represent the similar- 
ities of the sounds. But for general practical use there is no 
advantage in a system which aims to depict in detail the physical 
processes of utterance. 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to have, a perfect 
alphabet; and, in changing and amending the mode of writing 
of a language already long written, regard must necessarily be 
had to what is practically possible quite as much as to what is 
inherently desirable. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first step is to 
break down, by the combined influence of enlightened scholars 
and of practical educators, the immense and stubborn prejudice 
which regards the established modes of spelling almost as con- 
stituting the language, as having a sacred character, as in them- 
selves preferable to others. All agitation and all definite pro- 
posals of reform are to be welcomed so far as they work in this 
direction. 

7. An altered orthography will be unavoidably offensive to 
those who are first called upon to use it; but any sensible and 
consistent new system will rapidly win the hearty preference of 
the mass of writers. 

8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly established in 
use among the leading civilized nations that it cannot be dis- 
placed: in adapting it to improved use for English, the efforts 
of scholars should be directed towards its use with uniformity 
and in conformity with other nations. 

The report was accepted, and, on motion of Prof. Whitney, 
the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling was continued 
for one year, with Professor F. A. March as Chairman. 


At the annual meeting in 1877, at Baltimore, the President, 
Prof. 8S. S. Haldeman, devoted a large part of his address to 
this subject, and we expect to present it in full, hereafter, to our 
readers. The committee made a further report, as follows : — 


The attempt to prepare an English alphabet according to the 
— laid down in the Report of last year brings out the fol- 
owing facts : — 

1.. There are eighteen Roman letters which commonly repre- 
sent in English nearly the same elementary sounds which they 
represented in Latin: a (father), b, ¢ (k, q), d, e (met), f,g 
(go), h, 4 (pick), 1, m, n, o (go), p, r, s (80), t, wu (full). 

2. The consonant sounds represented in Latin by ¢ and u are 
now represented by y and w, and the sonants corresponding to 
f and s are now represented by # and z. 

8. There are three short vowels unknown to the early Romans 
which are without proper representatives in English, those in 
Sat, not, but. 

4. There are five elementary consonants represented by di- 
graphs: th (thin), th = dh (thine, then), sh (she), zh (azure), 
ng (sing) ; to which may be added ch (church), g (7). 

It seems best to follow the Latin and other languages written 
in Roman letters, in the use of a single sign for a short vowel 
and its long, distinguishing them, when great exactness is re- 
quired, by a diacritical mark. 

The alphabet would then have thirty-two letters. 

Twenty-two of these have their common form and power as 
described above in statements I and 2. 

The three vowels in fat, not, but, need new letters. Without 
laying any stress on the exact form, it is recommended to try 
some modification of a, o, and u, such as a, 6, v. 

For the consonants now represented by digraphs new letters 
would be desirable, but no parncular forms are now recom- 
mended. The following are mentioned : 

@, (then); p, (thin); J, A (sh); 5 (zh); (mg); ¢ (ch). 

The use of these letters with only these powers and the drop- 
ping of silent letters will so change the look of large numbers” 
of words that they will not be recognized at sight. It seems 
necessary therefore that there should be a transition period, and 
for that the following suggestions are made: — 


1. Transition characters may be used resembling, if possible, 
two letters : 


For ain fate,@ may be used in place of é. 

“ mete, ® “ “ i. 

“ 4 jine, i “ “ ai. 

pure, or q “ “ “ ju. 
“ “ “ z. 

2. The digraphs now representin single consonants may 
named and otherwise treated as single letters. - 


8. New letters can be easiest introduced by using them only 
for the old letters which they resemble in form. 

4. Long words bear changes best, and vowels are more easily 
changed than consonants, which project more above and below 
the line. Dropping final silent ¢ is the easiest change. 

On motion the report was adopted, no one dissenting. 

This movement in the Philological Association has been at- 
tended by the reading of papers on special points of the reform, 
and has called out no opposition, or dissent. 


At the annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Association, 
in 1877, at Baltimore, the Committee on New Spellings, Pro- 
fessors F. A. March, S. 8. Haldeman, and W. D. Whitney, 
made a final report on the schemes of new letters and new 
spellings referred to them, which recited the action of the 
Philological Association, and reported for general use, and for 
the publications of the association, the alphabet therein set 
forth ; and recommended the attempt to bring it into immediate 
use, in the manner set forth in the final suggestions of the 
report. 

This report was adopted, no one dissenting. 


Prof. Whitney, in his remarks to the Philological Association, 
pote of the fact that new letters had heretofore been won to 
the Roman alphabet by setting apart two forms of the same letter 
each to one of two sounds before indicated by it. Cand Gin 
early Latin, I and J, V and U, in modern times, are examples ; 
80 We propose to separate a and a, u and v, o and e. 

The so-called letters of transition are letters not needed in 
the ultimate alphabet proposed: s is a letter to be kept, and it 
has the same sound as ¢, which should therefore ultimately give 
way tos. Soj and z are established letters, g and a are ex- 
pedients to introduce common readers, without shock, to the 
distinction they indicate; j and g are not, both wanted in an 
ideal alphabet, one or the other will finally die out; so, in the 
opinion of the committee, is it with the i iu, jai, ® =i, 
@=€ or ei; they think that full forms are best for diphthongs, 
that ¢ will answer for both pin and machine, and that a is not 
wanted for there, weight or they. 


The Alphabet. 


All the vowels should be named by their sounds: c should 
be called ke, ¢ sb, g ge, g je, h he, a za, wwe, yy’. The 
digraph consonants should not be spoken of as two letters, but 
ch should be called ech, sh ish, th eth, dh the, zh zhe, ng ing. 

Letters of transition are in parenthesis, letters merely sug- 
gested are in brackets. 


a father, far. ng king, ink 

a fat, (fare). ° no, obey. 

(a) =é potato. 8 net, what, ner, wall. 
b bat. Pp pet. 

c=k,q_ cat. (q) (quit) cwit. 
(¢)=s gent. r rat. 

ch [g] church. 80. 

d did. (0) aa. 

e met, thére, théy. sh [f, fi] she, fugar. 
(e,e) =i me, he. t tell. 

f fit, filesofer. th [p, 8) thin, author, pith. 
g go. dh, th [d@, 4] then, other, with. 
y=j gem. u full, rile, fool. 

h he. (i, y)=iu _—miiizic. 

i it, caprige. v but, burn. 
_frjar. v vat. 

j jet. w wo. 
(k) kin. (x) = cs wax. 

l lo, noble. y ye. 

m me. Zz zone. 

n no. zh [3] azure. 


Diphthongs not mentioned: ei, coin; au= (ou), staut. 


To Radical Reformers. 


It will be seen frem this setting forth ef the reports, that the 
committea hav theught it necessary to determin first the jdeal 
alfabet, that all partictilar changee may be med with refereng 
to it. Could ie a standing exampl ef vnpardonab! spelling; 
the / ie sheer blunder, the ow hae awreng sound. Shall we 
wrjt cud, cood, kud, kood, cwd, er ‘what? Befor we can tell 
we most fix our jdeal English alfabet. Refermera who think 
it best to mek no compromje, but to begin at ong with perfect 
fonetic spelling, can her fjnd ther alfabet, and go rjght to work 
with all ther mjght, in full harmony with the association and 
with the schelare ef all countrie. Wher the cemmitte leav a 
chei¢ between two charactere fer any sound, as they do be- 
tween c and & and between the charactera mentiond for ch, th, 
dh, sh, zh, ng, each reformer ig deejrd to chooa fer himself; 
all will be found to work in harmony. It ia to be hopt ther 
mey be a great host ef thea leadera ef the van, and that they 
will bestir themselve mightily in urging on the rest ef us 
laggardz. Let them abiia us roundly, if they ljk, and cudgel 
and drjv us a2 well aa cheer and lead vs. 

Prepoeition 3d, in the committe’ first report, ie worthy of 
special attention frem thee leadere. Perfect pepilar alfabets 
cannet attempt to distinguish every njcgety ef artictilation. 
Scjentific notation fer the study ef fonelogy ia a different 
matter. Do net reflia to tia the alfabet ef the Association be- 
caua you can distinguish shede ef sound which it doee net; ef 
cours you can. Mr. Ellis’s 300 lettere and mor ar well known 
to the cemmitte. But such njcgety is net needed fer com- 
mon printing. Schelara ar well agred ae to the number 
ef sounda which really need to be distinguisht. Sum, we 
know, will, after all, think ther eught to be separet sjgne for 
tach leng and each short vewel, even in pepilar print. Such 
will ste that our transition lettere giv them their leng vowela, 
except e in ner, v in burn, and u in rule. For thea we sug- 

est to thoe who will net iia an accent er Parkhurst’s medi- 
the v, and inverted m. 


Gradual Progress. 


It will be sven that the committe did net step with the cem- 
parativly taey task of telling what we want. Referm ie a 
gradiial advang. Méana ef hastening the general pregress 
hav been earnestly sought. Such meana hav been found, 
partly in leaving untovcht ¢ertain consonant digrafs already 
establisht in tis fer elementary sounda, partly in the us ef new 
lettera ef such ferm aa to be recegnjzd without special instruc- 
tion, and partly in leying down pringiple accerding to which 
methedical pregress may be med in introduging new lettera 
and drepping old. In the invention ef néw lettera the beset- 
ting sin ia ingeniity. Ther ie a fatal facility in thinking of 
nj¢ littl curva and angla and dets. But every thing must be 
ef the simplest fer the is of the massee. The Roman alfabet 
mastere the world, becaua, fer one thing, ther ar no ingenii- 
itia about it. It admits only a few greet plain movements ef 
the pen. It ia thought the new lettere her suggested ar fairly 
in harmony with the old. 


Proper Order of Changes. 


New Lerrers. —For readera th’ introduction ef new let- 
tera ia the taziest chang. Printera do the work for them. It 
ia advjed to ie new lettera at first only for the old lettera 
which they reeemb] in ferm. We ar now illustrating this way 
ef tizing them. It ia net negessary, however, to te them all. 
Printera ar urgd to ia one er two, if they think mor ar den- 
gerovs. Most impertant ar e andv, thena. Newg for g 
with the sound ef j, may be tied without disturbing the most 
fastidiovs; so may ¢ and ®. Let them be trjd. Send for the 
typs, er, if yeu fangy, you can mak a supply ef v, a, with pen- 
knjf er fjl in a few minits. Neither ia dependent en the 
othera; every one tad ia clear gain. 

Drorrixe Lerrers. — Wrijting ie a different matter frem 
reading. Old muscilar habits interfer with new lettere, er 
any other changea in wrjting. Children will learn thé new aa 
readily ae the old; but fer grown persone, the Baziest 
change, en the whol, ar the drepping ef sjlent lettera. One 
can tasily tell when he is through a word. Vowela ar taziest 
among fjnal lettere, and among vowels, ¢. Final e haa several 
grade. When sjlent after a short vowel it ia both wast and 
blunder; hav spela the word intended; have should rjm with 
gave, slave, knave, etc. ; genuin spela the word, genuine ia a 
vulgar corruption. Leng worda bear changes better than short 
words. So that we hav the following erder fer drepping sjlent 
fjnal ¢ and other sjlent lettera : — 
I. E. 

1. With short preceding vowel. (a) In long worda: prac- 
ticabl, accessibl, imbegil, periwinkl, medigin, treatis, recom- 
pens, hypocrit, infinit, indicativ. Many hundrede ef worda 
beleng to this class, in great part learned terme frem Greek er 
Latin, and common to many languagee. To schelare they 
look mor natiiral and scholarly, ae mest languagea wrjt them, 
without the fjnal e. (5) In shert-worda: hav, liv, giv. 

2. With long vowel preceding. (a) The leng sound repre- 
eented by two lettere in the old spelling: frontispieg, ptag, 
veic, releas, believ, perceiv, praia, peia, etc. The leng 
sound repreeented by a singl letter in old spelling: imbjb, 
glob, pepilar, suifi¢, undertek, provok, cenfiscat, censtitut, 
persecit, and hundreda mor. 

It will be seen that ther ar degra of difficulty in parting 
with silent e; but en the whol it ia simplest never to wrjt it. 
Everybedy can understand that. 

Drop it also in plurals and other inflectione : infinitive, repre- 
sentative, giva, livd, cempeld, etc. 

II. T For Ep. 

Another tazy chang common in old English, and agen be- 
coming 80, ia to wrjt ¢ fer ed, when it ie so pronoungt: kist, 
worshipt, lasht, imprest, approacht, etc. 


III. Orwer Lerrers. 

Fer further suggestione we add the fellowing frem a report 
med to the Philadelphia meeting : — 

1. Omit fjnal ue in cataleg, celleag, harang, &c. 

2. Omit a frem the digraf ea when pronoungt aa e-short: 
hed, heven, helth, welth, zelous, &c. 

3. Omit gh when sjlent, and supply ite plag with f when pro- 
nounct aa f: dauter, slauter, beut, tho, altho, enuf, ruf, &c. 

4. Writ F for ph in alfabet, fantom, camfor, filesofy, &c. 

5. Wrjt & er cfer ch in all worda in which ch ie pronoungt 
az k: arcitect, menare, cemistry, caracter, crenicl, &c. 

6. Omit b,c, d, f, 9, h, k,l, m, n, o, p, 7, 8, t, w, z, ch, rh, 
and th when silent, aa in the fellowing example : — 

bin eb, det, lam, lim, &e. 

¢c inabses, absind, acquies, coales, efferves,sent (scent) ,septer, 
simitar, sjon (scion), vitle, &c. 

din Wenaday, ad, od, &e. 

f in buf, blof, clif, muf, scof, stif, &e. 

g in apothem, arrein, campein, narl, nash, naw, eg, &c. 

h in gost, agast, gastly, rjm, rubarb, retoric, burg, &c.; 
enest, enor, our, &e. 

k in nee, nead, neel, njf, nec (knock), &c. 

Zin bam (balm), cam, pam, sam (psalin), shal, wel, &c. 

m in nemonic, &c. 

nin Autum, cendem, dam, selem, hym (hymn), &c. 

p in niimatic, niimonia, sam (psalm), siidonym, &c. 

rin bur, er, pur, &c. 

sin appropo, jl (isle), jland, jl (aisle), vjcount, &c.; bras, 
ges (guess), fulnes, &c. 

t in brunet, depo, glisen, lisen, efen, mergag, bach (batch), 
lach, &e. 

w in hoop (whoop), sord. 

z in buz, fuz, &e. 

ch in dram (drachm), siam, siematic. 

ph and th in tizic (phthisic), ismus, &c. 

rh in catar (catarrh), &c. 

8. Omit a, ¢, t, 0, and u when silent, aa in the worde siv 
(seive), forfit, counterfit, mullin, surfit, &c. ; adiu, purliu, frend, 
plad; lepard; bild, gard, garante, ges, gitar, biscit, cendit, 
gircit, dant, lanch, stanch, &c. 

9. And chang eau to o in bo (beau), biiro, &c. 


[The Committee of the Spelling Reform Association on New Spelling 
invites criticism of the above plan, and will answer any objections briefly 
submitted in writing.) 3 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We have been informed by Professor Fetter, principal of the 
Girls’ Normal School, of a proposed important change in the 
school under his charge. The course for this school includes 
four years, and is rathera high school than a normal course, in 
the common acceptation of the latterterm, The pupils receive 
less than three weeks training in the actual work of teaching. 
But with its excellent School of Practice and its Department 
of Methods of Instruction, recently established, the school has 
every facility for providing a strictly normal course, and the 
proposed change looks to this end. 

The plan is substantially as follows: The pupils of the school 
are to graduate, and receive their diplomas, at the end of the 
third year of the course; their scholarship, and fitness to re- 
ceive ‘certificates of qualification ’’ on this ground alone, be- 
ing then tested by the examination held under the supervision 
of the committee on qualification of teachers. Those pupils 
who do not intend to become teachers will, at the end 
of the three year’s course, withdraw from the school, and 
those remaining will enter on their normal course. This 
course is to be so arranged that five months of the term shall 
be given to actual practice in teaching, and the remaining five 
months to appropriate studies. The latter will consist of 
logic, chemistry, astronomy, trigonometry, music, methods of 
instruction, and drawing as a means of illustration in teaching. 

Finally, at the end of the fourth year’s course, “‘ certificates 
of qualification’? shall be awarded to those graduates of the 
school, whose work in the school of Practice has been such as 
to warrant the belief that tiey possess the essential qualifica- 
tions to become successful teachers. Those who obtain a gen- 
eral average of 85 or upward, at the end of each course, shall 
receive a principal’s certificate; those who obtain 70 or up- 
wards, and less than 85, assistant’s certificates. 

This plan is a decided improvement on the present one. A 
large number of the pupils never intend to become teachers, 
and their withdrawal from the school at the end of the third 
year will, by lessening the numbers in the classes, afford a bet- 
ter opportunity for those who remain to acquire experience in 
the department of practice. 

The curriculum of our normal school comprises all the 
studies usually pursued in high schools and normal colleges, 
except the languages. In the Boys’ High School, German and 
Latin are taught. The graduates of the last-named institu- 
tion have conferred upon them (by virtue of an act of Assem- 
bly) the Baccalaureate degree, and are also entitled to ‘‘ cer- 
tificates of qualification ’’ to teach, though they are not re- 
quired to undergo any normal training. 

LECTURES TO TEACHERS. 


Miss Worthington, of the normal school, is giving a series 
of lessons or lectures to the teachers of the public schools, de- 
signed to explain and illustrate the best methods of teaching 
several subjects laid down in the new course of study. The 
teachers of each grade, commencing with the lowest primary, 
have attended in turn, and the principals of primary schools 
are now attending. It is probable the secondary schools will 
not be reached before vacation. Attendance on these lectures 
is made obligatory on every teacher, by a law of the board of 
education. We have been present at several of the lectures 
and found them interesting and profitable in the highest de- 
gree. We believe, too, that is the verdict of the majority of 
teachers who have attended thus far. 


REWARD OF MERIT. 


In these days when the supply of teachers so far exceeds the 
demand, and in some localities it is impossible to obtain a po- 
sition without possessing some influence with the ward poli- 
ticians, it is gratifying to hear of a position secured by merit 
alone. Such an instance was reported to us recently. A va- 
cancy occurred in a primary school in the twenty-second sec- 
tion, and sixteen applicants presented themselves, all holding 
certificates of qualification, and some’of them having the ad- 
vantage of personal acquaintance and influence with members 
of the sectional board. But the board, apparently interested 
only for the good of the school, resolved to hold an examina- 
tion of the candidates who were willing to present themselves. 
Accordingly the young ladies were summoned to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of their ability to teach a class a lesson in 
Subtraction. Most of the candidates committed the error of 
talking far beyond the comprehension of the children, making 
Statements about minuend and subtrahend and remainder to a 
class that knew nothing whatever about the subject. But at 
last came one young lady, who, laying hold of books or pencils 
or whatever objects she found ready at hand, led the class 
gradually and surely to an intelligent comprehension of the 
Subject, in an object-lesson worthy of an experiénced teacher. 
The young lady had had no previous experience, possessed no 
influence with those in power, did not even stand high as to 
scholarship on the list of candidates; yet so unquestionable 
Was the evidence she gave of fitness for the position, that it 
Was given her without hesitation. When asked by some mem- 
bers of the board how she obtained her ideas about teaching, 


she replied ‘‘ By reading books and papers on the subject.”’ 
We believe that lady reads the Primary TEACHER, and per- 
haps THE JOURNAL, too. 

The twenty-second section is one of our most progressive 
sections in educational matters, and we believe this is largely 
due to the influence of its controller, Mr. Edward T. Steele, 
who takes a deep interest in all matters relating to the public 


schools. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


We are happy to say that the committee of the Legislature 
at Harrisburg reconsidered the action withholding the an- 
nual appropriation to the Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia, 
and the $3000 has been restored to us. This was accomplished 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Edward Shippen, who has 
thus added another to the countless number of services he has 
rendered to the teachers of Philadelphia. An eminent lawyer, 
whose time and talents men are willing to purchase for gold; 
he has yet given both freely whenever they could be of service 
to the public schools, or the teachers individually or collect- 
ively. Any tribute of praise which we could render would 
seem poor in comparison with the wealth of kindly deeds 
which the mention of his name must bring before every 
teacher. We are sure that many kind wishes and blessings 
follow him on his trans-Atlantic voyage. We believe he sails 
for Paris to-day. M. H. 

Philadelphia, May 30, 1878. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The coming anniversary at New London is the 25th of the 
school’s existence, and arrangements have heen made for an 
interesting celebration. 

— Professor Hitchcock, with a party of Dartmouth students, 
is already afield for geological explorations among the White 
Mountains. 

— Miss Eliza Heald, of Temple, died May 24. An exchange 
says: ‘‘ Miss Heald was a model school teacher. In all her 
teaching she was clear, accurate, precise, critical, and logical.’’ 

— Professor Todd retired from the principalship of the Mc- 

Collom Institute, Mount Vernon, at the close of the spring 
term. 
— The reunion of the alumni of the Dover High School 
will take place at the City Hall on Friday evening, June 28, 
Prof. Henry P. Warren is to deliver the oration, and Miss An- 
nette S. Twombly the poem. An original ode, set to original 
music, will be sung. 

— The 55th anniversary of the New Hampton Institution 
occurs next week ; Monday evening a sermon before the 
Y. M.C. A., by Rey. E. W. Porter, of Lowell, Mass; Tuesday 
and Wednesday, examination of classes; Wednesday evening, 
address before the literary societies, by General J. L. Swift, of 
Boston; Thursday, graduating exercises, reunion of alumni, 
and promenade concert. 

— The vacancy in the Nashua High school, in consequence 
of the continued illness of Miss Burge, has been filled by the 
engagement of Miss Harriet Stetson, who is to take charge 
of the junior class. Miss Stetson leaves a position in the high 
school at Randolph, Mass.; is a graduate of the Gloucester 
High School, and also of Vassar College in 1874; has had ex- 
perience in teaching, and her culture, ability, and prestige are 


guarantees that the class will not suffer from the change of in- 
structors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Berkshire county teachers met in convention at Lee on 
Friday and Saturday, May 31 and June 1; H. H. Ballard, of 
Lenox, president. 

The opening exercise was a paper on Language, by Miss 
White, of Stockbridge. The essayist illustrated the methods 
of teaching children to use language, and enforced the neces- 
sity of accuracy in its use as an index to true and accurate 
thinking. ; 

The next was an exercise in Arithmetic, by Mr. Walton, 
agent of the State Board, showing what should be taught to 
all, and what might be treated more lightly or entirely omitted, 
with pupils generally. He showed the necessity for teaching 
early and thoroughly the fundamental operations, how little 
value should be attached to ratio and proportion, to the roots, 
and allegation; how desirable it is to considerably curtail the 
time spent in the study, and to have reference to the mind in 
teaching, so that the science and the elements shall each have 
its proper place, 

‘* Ought the primary school to be kept quiet?” was an- 
swered in the affirmative by A. D. Miner of North Adams, 
and W. P. Beckwith of Adams, both of whom explained that 
by quiet they meant that order which good work necessitates, 
and induces not the quiet of the tomb. 

Secretary Dickinson, who was present, said the teacher must 
be able to secure great activity of mind. This must be the 
end aimed at; and this condition will be likely to give some 


other activity which it would not be wise to restrain, The 
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danger to guard against is making the quiet of the school an 
end, a good in itself. 

This exercise was succeeded by a brief lecture ‘upon Teach- 
ing History, by Miss Mary Dewey, superintendent of schools, 
Sheffield. Miss Dewey recommended that the student should 
fix in mind a very few prominent events, and about these 
group contemporaneous history ; for example, the Norman 
Conquest, the Plantagenets, Magna Charta, the battle of Crecy, 
William and Mary, in English history ; Early Discoveries, 
Landing of Pilgrims, Stamp Act, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and death of Washington, in American history. Events 
rather than dates should be studied, 

An exercise which greatly added to the interest of the asso- 
ciation, and in which a large number took an active part, was 
the ‘‘ question box.’’ This consisted of questions upon numer- 
ous subjects connected with teaching and discipline. These 
were presented by the members and answered by A. D. Miner, 
Secretary Dickinson, and Agent Walton. 

**The Natural Method of Teaching Languages,’’ was illus- 
trated by Mons. Adrienne d’ Henzel. , 

The lecture of the evening was by Dr. Addison Ballard, of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn.; subject, ‘‘ Out of the Ruts.”’ 
It was a forcible illustration of the fact of man’s great superi- 
ority to all else in creation; he, alone, being out of ruts, and 
capable through his power of choice, of making progress, 

.The paper of Hon. J. W. Dickinson was a characteristic, 
concise, and logical teaching-exercise, with the blackboard, in 
which was illustrated the true method of object and oral 
teaching, and the advantages of this over written teaching. 
These advantages are real, knowledge is gained, discipline re- 
sults, the active powers or faculties are trained, and a good 
method of study is gained. 

‘* How can teachers interest and direct their pupils in gen- 
eral Reading ?’’ was answered by B. M. Hill of Stockbridge, 
and George Mills of Williamstown, The former recommended 
for all, the reading of Swinton for general history, Dickens for 
English, and Higginson for American history. He advised the 
reading of Shakespeare by all advanced classes; debates, lyce- 
ums, declamation, and writing, in connection with all high 
schools, Mr. Mills thought the pupil’s home-relations must 
be consulted, and reading somewhat adapted to that; reading 
is desirable, even if it is not the best; he recommended Miss 
Sedgwick’s writings. For special school exercises he advised 
having the digest of daily news read and stated to the school; 
also the assignment of topics suggested by this digest, for fur- 
ther study. Reading should have reference to composition 
writing. 

The closing exercise was by S. P. Thayer of North Adams, 
on ‘‘ Poisonous Plants of Berkshire.’’ Of these there are 
about twenty-five; all were represented on large charts, and 
beautifully described by the lecturer, 

This association has reached such proportions that it was 
voted to hold future meetings at Pittsfield, and not to ask for 
free entertainment, Ww. 


AMHERST. — Mr. G. L. Smith has resigned his position as 
principal of the Amherst High School, and Mr. E. B. Marsh, 
principal of the Suffield (Conn.) High School, has been elected 
to the position. 

There was a reunion of the old pupils of Mt. Pleasant In- 
stitute, on the grounds of the school, Thursday, June 6, The 
old fellows had a foot-race, went through the gymnastie exer- 
cises which they learned forty years ago, and had a general 
good time. During the absence of Mr. Nash,—the proprietor 
of the school, for the last year,—Mr. A. L. Hardy, of the junior 
class of Amherst College, has had charge of the school, assisted 
by Mr. S. H. Norton, of the senior class. 


— The commencement exercises of Boston University were 
held in Tremont Temple, June 4. Twenty-six ladies and gen- 
tlemen took the degree of A.B., 17 the degree of 8.B., 27 the de- 
gree of D.B., 56 the degree of LL.B., 42 the degree of M.D.; 20 
graduate from the School of Oratory, and 2 from the School 
of All Sciences; making a total graduating class of 190 students. 
The exercises were well performed, and the students showed 
maturity of thought and excellent culture. Mr. Herrick’s ora- 
tion on the “Influence of Christianity upon Literature,’’ was 
especially able. Miss Rose gave an admirable tribute to woman, 
in her review of Joan of Arc. Miss Cayvan rendered a scene 
from King Henry VIII. with thrilling effect. Mr. Coburn dis- 
cussed with great beauty the Poetry of Science. Miss Mason 
gave evidence of her fine scholarship and general culture by 
an admirable essay on Folk-lore; while others showed results 
of study which promise good things for their future. The 
university is proving its right and duty to exist by a vigorous 
youth which promises a brilliant maturity. 

— Of those who entered for examination, of the senior class 
in the School of Law, Boston University, 82 per cent. were 
successful. 

— A petition is in circulation asking for the re-instatement 
of Joseph A. Allen as superintendent of the State Reform 
School at Westboro, 

— The graduating exercises of Miss Garland’s class of trained 
kindergartners occurred Wednesday afternoon of last week at 


her residence, 52 Chestnut street, Boston. Eighteen or twenty 
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young ladies, most of them graduates of schools and colleges 
in different parts of the country, have been for the past eight 
months in daily attendance upon instruction given by Miss 
Garland and her associate teachers. 

— The annua! prize declamation of the Boston Latin School 
took place in Music Hall, Saturday, June 8. The public, who 
were invited, enjoyed the exercises highly. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association was convened 
at Clinton, on Friday and Saturday, June 7 and 8. The at- 
tendance was large, and the exercises of an interesting char- 
acter. 

* Originality’? was discussed by Miss Ella J. Moore, of 
Worcester, in a very spicy paper. New things were not neces- 
sarily better than old things. One should not abandon meth- 
ods that were approved for the sake of being singular. 

Secretary Dickinson said there were some principles which 
all teachers should understand before attempting to teach; 
these were in the nature of the mind to be taught,—they orig- 
inated with the Creator himself; there is nothing for the 
teacher to do but to know them, and adapt his teaching to 
these principles; he can claim no originality in regard to them. 
It is a principle that all knowledge must be occasioned by the 
presence of the real object of thought, and not by words. 
Again, every object of thought must be presented as a whole. 
The teacher can originate nothing here; but when he comes 
to the methods of teaching under these principles, he has some 
scope for originality. He may have a particular study come at 
one time or another in the day; he may give greater prominence 
to one study or another. He believed the times demanded that 
all should study earnestly to understand the principles which, 
once known, made teaching a simple thing; but which, being 
unknown, make it a necessity almost that teachers should be 
imitators, and only originators to their own and the children’s 
work. 

Objection was made by one gentleman to one of the princi- 
ples laid down by the secretary,—that the whole must be taught 
before the parts. The interest in a story was heightened by 
not having the whole known till the end was reached; he 
thought the synthetic was the natural method for teaching 
some things, and the analytic for others. ; 

Agent Walton urged the teachers to be independent in in- 
troducing objects in nature into their school work. 

The ‘‘ Essentials of Good Writing” were stated and fully 
illustrated by W. I. Marshall of Fitchburg. Lines were straight 
or curved; the connecting line is very important; the height 
and slant of letters should be discussed with children; also the 
position of body and pen are important. 

A brief paper was read by Mr. Comins of Worcester, in which 
the writer showed what to teach, what to omit, and how to 
teach. The essential thing to teach is the fundamental oper- 
tions with integral and fractional numbers, and the simple ap- 
plications of percentage. Many operations may be placed to- 
gether, as the multiplication of integers, decimals, and common 
fractions; so of the reduction of common and decimal denom- 
inate numbers. All operations in percentage should be re- 
duced to three cases, and interest be computed by a single 
rule. The metric system should be taught, even though it 
must, of course, impose an extra burden so long as the com- 
pound numbers are used. 

Mr. Walton, being called upon, commended the plan of Mr. 
Comins, and farther enforced the teaching of the metric system. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard gave an address upon the study of 
History, which abounded with forcible illustrations of the 
value of the study, especially to the teacher. The address 
was noble in spirit and eloquently delivered. The lecturer 
showed the value of history in the discipline of the mind to 
the habits of attention and memory; as in gaining an outline 
of history, in keeping the order of important events, he showed 
how the judgment is trained by estimating the importance of 
particular events, the imagination by pictures formed from de- 
scriptions, and what a source of knowledge is found in every 
department. The mind is elevated by the study of eminent 
lives, by noble deeds, and by the emotion of reverence, awak- 
ened by the thought of the Providence seen in all the great 
events, and proclaimed in all the noble men and women which 
he uses as instruments in executing his vast plans. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson read a paper on ‘‘ What should our 
schools attempt to accomplish?” It was admitted that the 
complaints against the schools were not wholly without found- 
ation. The practical results did not always appear; the teach- 
ers were not wholly to blame; but they should no longer 
shrink from meeting the objections and responding to the de- 
mands for the training of the active powers of their pupils. 
At present, the passive powers are well disciplined; that is, 
the pupils leaving the schools have learned to understand what 
others have invented, but they fail in doing independent work. 
The patrons of the schools stand in the way of the schools 
giving the best culture, by not encouraging such studies as 
train the sensibilities. They are fond of calling some studies 
practical, and others ornamental; but some of the latter, as 
music and drawing, would be found to be the most practical of 
all studies. 


The paper of Mr. Rice, of Worcester, on the study of Latin, 
illustrated the influence of that study in disciplining to exact- 
ness of thought, in exciting emotions of the beautiful, and in 
training all the higher faculties of the mind and heart. 

The claims of the NeEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL were enforced 
by E. A. Hubbard, agent of the Board of Education. All the 
best teachers, he said, took THE JOURNAL, or ought to. 

The schools of Worcester were not dismissed on Friday, but 
the teachers were present on the second day in full force, and 
added to the interest of the meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. A. B. Fletcher, who has recently been appointed to 
the professorship in the Theological department of Boston 
University, is giving instruction in elocution to the students of 
Brown University. 

— Mr. William A. Mowry, of the class of 1854, {Phillips 
Academy, made appropriate remarks on the presentation of 
the portrait of- James S. Eaton, at the recent centennial. 

— A lecture was given before the Franklin Society, at its 
last meeting, by Mr. Frederick A. Hatch, on the process of 
manufacturing Bessimer steel. : 

— The examinations for the Providence High School are be- 
ing taken by the first grade of the grammar schools at the rate 
of one per week. The questions are prepared by the super- 
intendent. 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This unique scientific institution has long been celebrated 
for the excellence of its work and the variety and extent of its 
collection. And yet no one visits it for the first time without 
astonishment, and acknowledging that it altogether surpasses 
his highest anticipations. A few weeks ago some twenty of the 
city pastors, by invitation of Professor Ward, visited it ina 
body, and were both surprised and delighted with what their 
explorations brought to view, and the lucid explanations and 
statements of the professor. There was no time for the most 
hasty glance at the 

MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

which he collected and arranged, and which is one of the best 
in the country. The two large end-rooms in the university 
building, upon the same floor with the Museum, are filled with 
all manner of animals, whose home is on the land, or in the 
water, or in the air, and their skeletons, — the property of Mr. 
Ward; here stored provisionally, and constantly drawn upon 
to fill orders, and replenished by newly-finished specimens. 

An hour was very pleasantly and profitably spent in viewing 
these and listening to the Professor’s comments, which im- 
parted no small amount of curious information, and happily 
blended the scientific with the anecdotal. Thence we crossed 
College avenue, and through the main entrance to Mr. 
Ward’s own grounds, We passed under an arch made by the 
enormous jaw of a right-whale, of sufficient size to admit a 
load of hay through it. Here are 

TEN LARGE TWO-STORY BUILDINGS 

besides sheds and yards, devoted to receiving, preparing, and 
shipping specimens. Scarcely a day passes that does not bring 
a consignment to the establishment from some part of the 
world. Two elephants and two tigers, besides other animals, 
had just arrived from one of his agents and hunters in India. 
Eighteen men are constantly employed as taxidermists, osteo)- 
ogists, moulders, and mineralogists. Several of these are for- 
eigners, who worked for years under the most eminent anato- 
mists abroad. The work turned out by the establishment is 
unsurpassed in correctness, durability, and finish, by any sim- 
ilar house the world over. Prof. A. Agassiz, director of the 
Museum of Zodélogy at Cambridge, recently said to Prof. A. 
Guyot, of Princeton, that after having tried many foreign pre- 
parators, he had found the skeletons mounted by Mr. Ward 
far superior and trustworthy to any others, and that he had 
sometimes to send those received from abroad to him to be 
properly remounted. 

Our stroll through the buildings was almost a constant series 
of surprises, as it cannot fail to be of peculiar interest to any 
admirer of Nature or lover of the curious. 

** cosMOSs HALL”’ 
is a large building, furnished in both stoties with drawers and 
glazed cases, which are filled with beautiful crystals, spars, 
ores, and other fine minerals, with rocks in many thousand 
specimens of uniform size, from localities reaching quite 
around the world. Here, too, are fossils alike from all lands, 
and showing all forms, from crawling, bug-like Trilobites to 
the great Dinornis, or fossil bird, of New Zealand, with leg- 
bones larger than those of an ox! Another building, with a 
hall thirty by forty feet, and thirty feet from floor to ceiling, is 
used at present as a general store-room of large objects. Here 
we saw the skin of the tiger, just received from India, from 
one of Mr. Ward’s hunters, which showed where the small 
rifle-ball had entered the eye, together with the skins and 
bones of three elephants also shot by him. In the centre of 


this building stands the Great Siberian Mammoth, the largest 


and stateliest of animals of modern times, being sixteen feet 
high and twenty-six feet in length. This is a copy made in 
two years of assiduous work by a German artist-naturalist in 
Stuttgart, Wirtemburg. Mr. Ward saw it there, and to the re- 
gret of its citizens generally, purchased, took it to pieces, and 
shipped it across the sea to Rochester. 

THREE BUILDINGS, 
(one of them eighty feet long), are given to the manufacture 
and display of casts of celebrated fossils, an enterprise origin- 
ated by Mr. Ward, and which has elicited the highest commend- 
ation and encouragement from the scientific world. Fossil 
animals, — the most famous in the history of the science, and 
of especial interest in their structure, whose remains consist 
only of some unique specimen stored in one of the Royal Mu- 
seums of the Old World, and thus inaccessible to nineteen-twen- 
tieths of geological students, — are here reproduced in plaster, 
exact copies, in form and color, of the original. Thus the 
treasures of the British Museum, the Jardin des Plantes, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Madrid, etc., a rereproduced in the 
cabinets sent out from here to our educational institutions, 
and American scholars have equal advantages with the most 
favored of those abroad, to become acquainted with these 
strange types of extinct life. Mr. Ward spent some years, and 
many thousands of dollars, in copying these rare and valua- 
ble specimens in the museums that contain them. In his 
efforts he encountered difficulties that would have discouraged 
most men, and that required no ordinary amount of per- 
severance and tact to overcome. His collection offers many 
hundreds of these copies of ‘‘gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire.”’ 

Here we enter a building devoted to 

‘* TAXIDERMY.” 

A number of men are stuffing the skins of monkeys, goats, 
seals, turtles, beautiful birds, fishes, serpents, ete. Thousands 
of skins are stored in a room above, awaiting this mounting 
process. Indeed it is a regular Noah’s ark, with its multitudi- 
nous animals of every kind and species, which walk, fly, swim, 
or crawl, from the tropics to the poles, All these skins have 
been subjected to an arsenic bath, by which they are effectually 
secured against the ravages of moths and the invasion of 
vermin. 

Now we come to the building devoted to 

OSTEOLOGY. 
In the lower apartments, workmen,—French, Belgian, German, 
and English, — are busy preparing the individual bones of the 
different animals, wiring them together, and mounting them 
on handsome walnut pedestals, as perfect skeletons. The 
two upper stories of this building are a wonder to behold, 
with their bags and bundles, and drawers and shelves, of 
snow-white bones, each lot tied up together, to be taken below 
in its turn, and mounted as a skeleton. These bones have 
come from an adjacent long shed, where they have soaked 
from six to twenty-four months in tanks and vats of water, 
and then were bleached on lattice-work trays made for the 
purpose. In this 
STORE-HOUSE OF BONES 

there was pointed out to us all that remained of General Lee’s 
famous horse ‘“ Traveler,’’? which he rode through the war. 
The bones had been put to soak for a long time in the waters 
of a spring in Virginia, which proved to be impregnated with 
iron; so that they were ineffaceably stained, which makes 
it uncertain whether the skeleton will ever be mounted. 
The skeleton of the horse Sherman rode on his fierce raid 
** from Atlanta to the sea,’’ was mounted here for the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and is now in their museum at Madison. 
Princeton College and Earlham College, Ohio, have each lately 
sent an elephant skeleton to be mounted here. The Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, Agassiz Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Cambridge, Yale College, and many other mu- 
seums, have skeletons here waiting to be prepared. A large 
lot has lately been shipped to Dr. Murray, the director of the 
government schools in Japan. 

Passing the blacksmith’s and carpenter’s shops, we go to 

THE INVERTEBRATE HOUSE, 

where, above and below, are glazed cases and drawers filled 
with beautiful coral, and lovely shells, and star-fishes, sea-eggs, 
crustaceans, sponges, gorgonia, and other curious forms from 
the great sea’s depths. A final hall contains collections of 
ethnological and archeological interest, — implements and 
weapons of the “Stone Age” of America, France, Ireland, 
Denmark, etc.; mummies, idols, etc., from Egypt; various ob- 
jects fished up from the old “lake dwellings”’ of Lake Gen- 
eva; Peruvian and “ mound-building” pottery; Indian skulls 
of many races; aboriginal clothing, ornaments, etc.; leaving 
everywhere more than half unnoticed. 

The reader could not possibly form a more erroneous opin- 
ion than to regard this establishment as simply a vast curiosity- 
shop,—a prorhiscuous collection of all manner of strange nat- 
ural objects. On the contrary, it is 

AN INVALUABLE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
conducted exclusively in the interests of science. Professor 
Ward has been an enthusiast in this study all his life. He had 
a special preparation for the work in which he is now engaged, 
by spending five years as a student in Paris, Germany, and 
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London, hearing lectures of the most noted naturalists, and 
studying assiduously the collections of the most celebrated 
museums. He supported himself while a student by visit- 
ing mines, quarries, and seaside cliffs, and making large col- 
lections of minerals, rocks, and fossils. In this way he accu- 
mulated the extensive Museum of Mineralogy and Geology, 
now filling ten large rooms,—the property of the University of 
Rochester. This, and his other scientific work, has given him 
an honorable standing among scientists, and he is a member 
of several of the most famous learned societies in Europe and 
America., He has traveled through every part of Europe, and 
extensively in Asia and Africa. Last year he was in Egypt, 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and to cross the ocean is about a yearly 
event with him. All this is to replenish and enlarge his stock, 
which he disposes of to the higher institutions of learning in 
all parts of the land, besides filling numerous orders from the 
Old World. The collections he prepares and sends out, are 
arranged to illustrate the prominent points of natural science, 
and extend to every branch of it. 
THE MINERALS 

are represented by series, showing the peculiarities of compo- 
sition, of structure, of color, of crystallization, ete. Each 
mineral has with it a concise statement of its chemical compo- 
sition, what it occurs with, where it is found, ete. The rocks, 
in the same way, have indicated the minerals of which they 
are composed, and the strata which they form, in what coun- 
tries they occur, and what are their uses. In the same man- 
ner the fossils are marked critically as to their nature, what 
groups of plants or animals they belong to, their place in the 
geological series, and the exact locality where they occur. This 
exactness of indication, coupled with great care of choice com- 
pilation, gives the educational value, as it has given the scien- 
tifie reputation, to Mr. Ward’s cabinets wherever they have 
been placed. The same care is given to the zoédlogy, with its 
stuffed birds and beasts, mounted skeletons, reptiles, and 
fishes, in alcohol; shells, corals, crabs, insects, birds’ eggs, an- 
atomical models, and all the countless specimens here to be 
found. Mr. Ward has expended no little study upon the con- 
struction and appliances for the 


ARRANGEMENT OF CABINETS, 

and his efforts in this direction have resulted in decided im- 
provements. He planned and constructed the cabinet cases in 
Vassar, Alleghany, Pittsburg, Princeton, Lafayette, and other 
colleges; and Cornell, Syracuse, Vanderbilt, and other uni- 
versities; and also that in the new Geological Hall of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, which is 200 feet long. 
He is in constant communication with the most noted natural- 
ists, and ever ready to respond to the calls made upon him by 
institutions, teachers, and amateurs. 

Mr. Ward’s books contain a record of nearly 200 normal and 
scientific schools, colleges, and universities, to which he has 
furnished cabinets at prices from $500 to $35,000 each; while 
the smaller collections are innumerable. The Smithsonian 
Institute, Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zodlogy (Agas- 
siz’s), Yale College, Princeton, State Natural History Museum, 
Cornell University, and all the leading institutions of educa- 
tion and science in the land, put Mr. Ward under contribution. 
He and his corps of workmen, and of young naturalists, who 
render assistance in the special work of determining species, 
labeling, etc., are kept constantly busy. He has a collector 
now in India, another in South America, and a third in Aus- 
tralia; while correspondents are sending in material from 

ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 

The establishment is extending its work from year to year, 
till it has become superior, in the extent and scope of its trans- 
actions, to any other in the world. It is accomplishing an in- 
calculab® amount of good, and is an honor to our city. In 
one respect, in particular, Professor Ward is bringing our col- 
leges under great obligation to him. This is in his labor, to 
secure the funds necessary for the cabinet from friends of the 
college. In this he acts under the direction of the president, 
or professor of natural science, who aids him with letters of in- 
troduction to wealthy friends of the institution, with which 
he calls on them, and presents, as he so well understands, the 
subject, — the great advantages to be derived from the desired 
endowment. His skill and enthusiasm in this work have se- 
cured to many an institution an entire cabinet as a gift from 


wealth to the cause of education and science. His success in 


this direction has been very marked, giving him some such 
beneficent relation to 
THE INCREASE OF COLLEGE MUSEUMS, 

as distinguishes Mr. Kimball for the liquidation of church 
debts. The most emphatic witness which could be borne to 
the value and importance of Mr. Ward’s establishment, are 
the calls for specimens of all kinds which come to him from 
every part of Europe, from royal museums and schools of sci- 
ence. This, he informs us, is becoming a weekly occurrence. 
A similar testimonial is a recent order from Professor Agassiz 
for a full series of mounted animals, — mammals and birds, — 
from all parts of the world, representative of the seven great 
zodgeographical provinces which zoélogists have established. 
The catalogue of these animals covers 70 printed octavo pages, 
and enumerates over 2,000 genera. The Museum of Compar- 
ative Zodlogy at Cambridge, for which these are destined, is 
devoting a distinct, large hall to each of these geographical 
divisions. This order was received in December, and already 
Mr. Ward has commenced delivering it, and is fast gathering 
the material from all parts of the world, although some years 
must elapse before it is oe filled. 

I have thus undertaken to give, though in a very curtailed 
form and imperfect manner, without telling half, a view of 
what met the eyes of the city pastors in their late visit to’this 
wonderful educational museum and treasure-house of nature. 


June 13, 1878. WYomINne, 
In the New York Evangelist. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— Annoncez beaucoup dans le JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Vous en serez payé centuple. C’est pour nous le vrai organe 
de Ja publicit®?. Les autres ne comptent pas. 

(Advertise much in the JoURNAL oF EpvuCcATION. You 
will be repaid a hundred-fold. It is for us the true organ for 
announcements. The others don’t count.) 


L. SAUVEUR, 6 West 60th street. 
New York, May 21, 1878. 


— Rev. A. D. Mayo, on his return from his tour through the 
West, says THE JOURNAL is read everywhere, and is well spoken 
of. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universtties, 
By E. 8. HUMPHREYS, ™.A., LL.D. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INDUSTRIAL ART STUDY, 


For Art Students, Teachers, and more especially Teachers of Drawing. Extensive courses of study. Expenses low. 
For circulars address the Director, W. 8. GooDNOUGH, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools of CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


* Summer Classes for Teachers. 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 


the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a know]l- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 
assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern 


pupils. 
wo ladies can be received in his own family, and 


young men in another house, under his supervision. 


“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and affluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.” — Professor 

win’s Testimonial. 

For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 


171 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


Westchester State Normal School. 


FIRST 
Commencing Jaly 16, and Ending August 7. 


early a be made. Pupils 
the Summer classes © ° 
For further particulars address MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union SquaARE, NEW YORK; IL. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 


STUDY AND RECREATION COMBINED. 


MRS. RANDALL - DIEHL’S 


teres daily for strictly private Tth Annual Se a Side Cl ass 4 


AT SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND. 


SEA CLIFF is twenty-eight miles from New York, and is one of the most beautiful and healthful 
sea-side resorts in America. 
Mrs. RANDALL-DIEHL receives a limited number of pupils in her own house, Leeust Cottage, for 
Jrom more than twenty States and the Canadas were in 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature.| after July 1, Sea Clift, Long Island. 


Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


Pupils received at 35 Union Square, New York, before July 1, and after Oct. 1. 


j SECOND TERM 
Commencing August 8, and Ending Sept. 4. 


pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks, 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 


In Elocution, Reading, and Dramatic Action, Professor w Elocution and English Literature, Illinois 


ege. e school is designed especially for those 
who to fit themselves 


Professional Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. 


Special for Clergymen and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done, 160tf 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. 


Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill, The Daotecertn course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 


171 d Jy4 


FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. You 


gentlemen wishing to pre 


every partment of Instruction. 


re for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 
either at their own homes or at an attractive Summer home of a tutor. 


The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 


ag 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency scholarships and pratnitie 


KIntraduces Professors, Tutors, Governesses, an 


Address PROF. C E. FAY, Sec’ 
151 zz College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 


Teachers, for 


PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 

Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Fuveleceae, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 

Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science, 


Chemistry, Mineralogy, Zodlogy. For circular address 
H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 170 f (i) 


Cottage at Martha’s Vineyard 
TO iT. 

This Cottage is furnished; isin a location; will 
accommodate two small families, or a club of eight per- 
Sons; and will be let at a low figure, to a responsible 
party, Address BOX 237, Hyde Park, Mass. 173¢ 


ANTED.— An experienced Teacher to fill the 
Sti First Assistant’s position in the High-School, 
illwater, Minn.; a lady preferred; must teach Latin; 
ength of school-year,9 months. State salary desired, 
and extent of experience in high-school work. Address 
YM. F. GORRIE, Supt., Stillwater, Minn. 173 b 


REWARDS OF MERIT, three Kinds, 
or . in e stamps. ce- 
list free. F, ADAMS, Hill, PS ithe 


SITUATION WANTED.—Can teach common 
and higher English, German, Drawing, and two 
years’ French. Address Lock-Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 174¢ 
NEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
F 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
or circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Families going abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 


utation and ability. 


Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 


1714 Apply to 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, 
; For Teachers and other Adults. 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by 

Mr. C. F. MABERY. Fee, $25. 

II. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Technology, by 
Mr. H. B. HopGeEs. Fee, $25. 

III. Determinative Mineralogy, by Mr. W. H. MEL- 
VILLE. Fee, $25. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Prof. Gro. S. GOODALE. 

ee, $25. 

V. Geology, by Prof. N.S. SHALER. Fee $50. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. The fees are payable in 
advance, by mail or in person, to ALLEN DANFORTH, 
Bursar, Cambridge, Mass. 

Acircular which gives full information about these 
courses may be obtained by applying to JAMES. W. 
Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, en, enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 167 d eow 


BOARD AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Teachers and others will find good board at 
THE CHERRY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
which commands a full view of both the White and 


Franconia Ranges. Terms very low. Ad 
13d J. vISKE, Propr., Whitefield, N. H. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 


A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will 
be opened on Mionday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 
OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 


The object of the Institute is to give teachers and 
mothers an insight into the character and claims of 
Kindergarten training, with special reference to the 
home and the school. 

The codperation of Miss RutH R. BuRRITT, and 
other excellent Kindergartners, has been secured. 


(ar For further particulars apply to 
W.N. HAILMANN, 
(Ed. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,” 
168 eow tUy4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
say Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on app! on. (102tf) W.N.EA 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING. 
Enclose 25 cents in tamps. ress 
169 1 29 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Special aan ytd 
Teachers. Send for qniegne and circular of § 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., st. 


LOCUTION BREMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given during Spring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. ferences : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 


Daily private lessons for $35,in July. WALTER 
25 K. Poors, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont S Mass. 165 m 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” owe 


. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bad 


- 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. E. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deacon Crankey. 
Lilly's Lover; or a Trip out of Season. 
The Railroad Builder. 18mo, pp. 226. 
How to Hunt and Trap. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. - 
Lilly of San Miniato. 12mo. . - - - 
Off on a Comet: ourney throug pace, 
Some Difficulties of Belief. —" pp. 306. - - 
12mo. - - - - 
Letters toa Young Clergyman. Cloth. - . 
“English.” 12mo, pp. 60,paper. - - - - 

16mo. Pp. 450, cloth. - - 
Esther Pennefather. Nevel. 8vo, paper. - - 
Justin’s Lovers. A Novel. 8vo, paper. - 
Reaping the Whirlwind. - - - 
An Atlas of Human Anatomy. Part IV. Paper. 
The Conference Code of Croquet Laws. 16mo, pp. 24. 
The Coquette, - 


The Legends of the American Revolution, “1776.” Pp. 600. George Lippard. 


12mo, cloth. - 
bles among Insects. 16mo, pp. 278, muslin. - 
The New Life. 18mo, pp. 96. muslin. - 
The Fitness of Christianity to Man. 12mo, cloth. 
Petrarch. 16mo, extra cloth. - - 
Thucydides. 12mo, fine cloth. - - 
The Clifton Picture. A novel. 8vo. - - 
Crowell’s Sunday-School Library. No. V. 
The Principles of Light and Color. Pp. 576, cloth. 
J. G. T.; or The Adventures of a Pullman. - - 
Jan of the Windmill. 16mo, paper covers. - 
California and the Yo Semite Valley. Cloth. - 
The Central Pacific Railroad. Cloth. - - 
The City of Boston. Cloth. - - - - 
The Falls of Niagara. - - 
Salt Lake City and Utah. >t - - - 


chre and its Laws. 


J2mo, pp. 135, pap. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
George Guiren. Authors’ Publishing Co. $1 ” 
Wm. J. Nicolls. Henry C. Baird & Co. 
- J. H. Batty. Albert ee. 1 50 
C. V. Hamilton. G. W. Carleton & Co. $1., 1 50 
“ “ “ $1., 1 50 
Jules ‘Verne. Claxton, Remsen, & H. 1 50 
- Rev. T. T. Shore. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 75 
W. R. Huntington. “ “ as 1 00 
“ 100 
C, A. Gidrner. Henry Holt & Co., 40 
- Mrs. Molesworth. # “ a 1 00 
Alice Perry. Harper & Bros. 75 
“ 60 
Mary Cecil Hay. as 6s 20 
- R. 7. Godlee,M.D. Lindsay & Blakiston, 2 50 
mem Snow & Co. 25 
- Mrs. Hannah Foster. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1 00 
“ “ * $1.50, 2 00 
“ “ 1 00 
- Rev. Sam’l Findley. Presbyterian Bd. Pub. Co. 1 25 
A. W. Pitzer, D.D. 30 
F. D. Huntington. T. Whittaker. 1 00 
- Henry Reeve,C.B. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 00 
Rev. W.L. Collins. “ « 1 00 
“ 1 00 
Thos. Y. Crowell. 
- Edwin D. Babbitt. Babbitt & Co. 4 00 
E. E. Hale. Roberts Bros. pe 
“ “ 
Thos. Nelson & Son. 75 
“ 75 
o “ “ “ 25c., 50 
“ 75 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly for June; N. Y. 

Journal of the Women’s Ed. Union; May Mh, 1878. 

The Popular Science Monthly; June, 1878. Price, 25c. 
Ohio Educational Monthly; June, 1878. Salem, O. 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy; April. St. Louis. 
Catalogue of Fisk University; Nashville, Tenn. 
Catalogue of ey State Normal School; 1877-78. 
Forty-first Annual Report of Bd. of Ed., Cleveland, O. 
Cottage Hearth, June, 1878. Boston: D. L. Milliken. 
Brooklyn Monthly; June, 1878. N. Y.,88 Warren St. 
Lafayette College Journal, June,— Vol. III., No. 9. 


ton, Pa. 
Catalogue of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. ; 1877-78. | 


College, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, 


18. 

Catalogue of Carleton Col., Northfield, Minn.; 1877-78. 

Illus. Catal. of J. W. Queen & Co., Chestnut St., Phil. 

Memorial of John Abbott, D.D. By Rev. Horatio 
0. Ladd. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

The Educational Journal of Virginia; June, 1878. 
Richmond, Va. 

The Collegian; May, 1878. Cornell Col., Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

The Illus. Ed. Bulletin; July, 1878. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

The Eclectic Teacher and Southwestern Journal of 
Education; June, 1878. Carlisle, Ky. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Srupents anp Common ScHoo ts. 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 

Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 

schools and private students, Complete sets, consisting 

of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 

Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 

application. 

kn various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 

phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEWVER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Breadway, New York. 
E R H 0 U S Teachers’ Home, 
DEXT TILTON,N. H. 
T 


. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing, and hunting. 1711 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
NINCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the ae yy’ 4 Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
D. PATTEN. 52 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

or Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 

cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston, 173 tf 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, F. MAGOUN, D-D. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A MOVEMENT in the right direction has been 
inaugurated by Dr. Virgil W. Blanchard, who 
has been a contributor of several valuable 
papers to the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and now is engaged in the advance- 
ment of the Food Cure System, designed to 
supplant the use of drugs in the treatment of 
all debilitated conditions. The system is a 
series of concentrated liquids, manufactured 
principally from the Wheat Kernel, concen- 
trated and artificially digested by processes 
well known to science. We have not space to 

o at length into the common-sense theories, 

ut have pleasure in saying that the evidences 
of the value of these Foods are conclusive. 
Our well-known Rey. Dr. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover, endorses the Life Food highly; Prof. 
John Clark, of Oberlin, has received great 
benefit; numberless physicians from all parts 
of the country, as well as hosts of private indi- 
viduals, testify to the curative effects of the 
Blanchard Foods. Our readers can get full 
information by addressing the Blanchard Food 
Cure Company, 27 Union Square, New York. 


WE invite the special attention of our readers 
of this issue to the announcements of Messrs. 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. This long- 
established publishing house have given the 
public some of the best standard publications 
for the general reader, the country has had. 
They are soon to publish some admirable new 
School Books, among them a New Series of 

_ School Readers, which, with their Arithmetics 


by Raub, will give them a place among the Jead- 
ing sehool-book publishers. We learn that their 
prospects in this new field among the schools 
are already encouraging,—their books having 
been adopted in t in Camden, and other 
aces, recently. For full particulars, price of 
ks for introduction and exchange, address 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


ALL to desire, td 


Mr, “Andrews, “ut-the~Pavilion ‘Hotel, in 
tal at rates. Don’t’ fail t6 visit 
” romantic region, and. enjoy the fine enter- 


‘“tainment of the avilion. 


of Prof. Ward's great Museum, 
At Rochester, will prove a genuine surprise to 
some’ of Our’ readers. Built up’ frou! small 
_ beginnings by dint of an enterprise and enthu- 


Music teachers and students are now offered 
the best instruction at very low rates. Address 
with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 zz 


Any Second-hand Schoo!l-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
A. 8S. > 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully pre- 
red from the best Genesee Wheat, and under Dr. 
ACKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at “ OUR 
HoME,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
274 State Street, Boston, 
Sole Agents for New-England. 


163 m 


Pre Beno Publice: For the public . 
E Pifribus Unum: One formed many. 
Muttam in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond, 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
AND 
New Developments. 
Partes able to control th of Wri 
¢ use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PusLisHER, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STHREL PENS, 
Of the O14 Standard Quality. | 

TRADE GILLOTT'S,\ oF descriptive 
RK, 


name and des-, 
. WARRANTED. ignating No. 


147 tf 


most of his other styles, may be of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS,’ 
91 JQHN NEW. YORK. 


- siasm that, added to.great skill-and scieptific 
overcame all- discouragements, it 
is an ‘honor to ‘the é6tntry, ahd” abandantly 
worthy of all the correspondent has said of it. 


HENRY HOE, Sole ‘Agent. 148 az 
ND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N 


| ASELL SEMINARY for, Young Women. Auburh- 


COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 


Pras an URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D, 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. . 8. SPAULDING, Prine. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


i 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. : 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARps, D.D., Princ. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


G7 Soaring: SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
‘0 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
7 Commercial College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gb YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


Pisos. ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1 
h 


808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
ools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T, FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WiLBRAHAM, MASs. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Acidress, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N, FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
ientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the t., 1. W. ANDREWS. 


Om ns, UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de artments in 
es College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL,.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


LAW SCHOOL. course two years, 

Post uate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 

— all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department, Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
Po x. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in et, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


UY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomMPsoNn, Worcester, Mass. 


__ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. Bl zz 


IARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RuSSELL, Principal. 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July .22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00, Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev: Gro. GANNETT, Prip- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. Bl 


e ..A home of excellent advaitages, 


WOOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and’ artistic advan-' 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. . 1242 


E. MAGIL4&; Prst. Swarthmore Col.; Delaware Co.;Pa. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Leban« 

N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
A.M ci 

ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new calendar for 1877, appl 
ADA L. HOWARD, Président.” fe 


W484 TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
-... FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT, 6. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old-| Fer catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad-| = : 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz KINDERGARTENS. 
EAN ACADEMY, _ Franklin, Mass. HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
For Young LApies. | 1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
Accommodations supérior, charges low. 91 ot. 8, 1878. .particu- 


TEN, will n on. Tuesday 
lars, apply Av R. Agpricn, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Maas. 165 z 


CENTRAL ‘NORMAL; ' MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. ‘Phree full 
courses in’ Normal, Elementary, ‘Pnplish, and’ Clas- 
sieal. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences “April 12th,-1878. "German and Drawing 
without ‘Additional ‘charge. ‘For catalogue, address 
JOHN-OGDEN or B.“OGDEN, Principals, 


‘American’ Kindergarten, 


BS West-45th Street, 


INEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NWEW 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Nermal Schoel for Methers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture. every Wednesday to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and. General. Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621. Broadway, N. Y. 


- ENG 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 4 
|” For circular or information, address F. B, Snow. 


For catalogue, co j 
ntaining terms, apply to 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Gold outiit free. Address TRUE &CO., Augusta, Me. 


| | = 
| 
| 
| | — | 55 ZZ 
| 
| 
_ 
— 
| 
visit Lake Wihnepesdukee; tite’ most “beautiful | | 
“Jaké ‘of New England. At-Wolfboro, on- thie | 
east side of the Lake, they will be entertained | 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
pre ared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


~ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., | 


810 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, _ 3 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
1 
1 


Syme’s Industrial Science, 
ilson’s Political Economy, 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, ; 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Published by 


PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia. 


New Normal Render. Py Prof. Ravn. 
(Complete in Five Books.) 


Raub’s Arithmetics: Elem., and Complete. 
Young American Speakér, Revised editions. 
American Popular Speaker, | By H.T. Coates. 
Comprehensive Speaker. 

Blair’s Rhetoric. 8vo and 12mo. editions. 
Bonnycastie’s Mensuration. 

Gummere’s Surveying. 

Blowpipe Analysis: Elderhorst. 


Social Science and National Economy. 
By Prof, THOMPSON, 


For any further information, in reference to Intro- 
duction and Exchange, please address the Publishers. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. MEvers, Creston, Jowa. 
Send 25 Cents for a copy to 


RANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


RUSSIA. 


A TRIP UP THE VOLCA, 
To the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. 
H. A. MUNRO BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, M.P. 


Tilustrated 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


“Some very entertaining pictures of Russian life, 
combined with a great deal of solid information, are 
— in ‘A Trip Up the Volga.’ The deseription of the 

air, of the people congregrated there, of the wares they 
sell, of their manners and modes of life, is remarkably 
attractive, and the amount of information about Russia 
and the Russians which is conveyed in a quiet way and 
in alinost imperceptible doses, is something astonish- 
ing.”— Philadelphia Times. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, .. . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ = 1, 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 

Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elecutieon, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds pricg annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO. 

166 tf 811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE, 12mo, cloth........81.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


To all who Like Singing in School. 


I. 


A BOOK CHEAP ENOUGH FOR ALL. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 


The enlarged “School-room Song Budget” contains a collection of 


Songs and Music for Schools and 


including 72 pages, 107 songs, 5 full-page and many 
smaller illustrations. Price, 15 cts. each; $1.50 
per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The 
same in handsome cloth covers, 
50 cents each. 


Within a year, Thirty-four Thousand (34,000) of these books have been sold. 
The selections are standard, the book is handsome, and the price is unpre- 


cedentedly low. 


Li. 


A NEW BOOK! 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM CHORUS. 


This volume, just issued, contains all the music and illustrations of the 

a“ Song Budget,’’ with nearly as much more, and is handsomely and strongly 

bound in Full Cloth. Books of this size and binding are commonly sold at 75 

cents or $1.00 Anticipating a smaller sale to that of the “Song Budget,” we 
have put the price at 35 cents each; $5.50 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred. | 


- 


Educational Gatherings, 


[ooyog 


STLOT 


DAVIS, EN & C0., Publish 
¢ an & ood oom atieT of « « 

Sentiment, Pathos, .Bloquen wit, a d Humor, in every style and variety, 


“100 CHOICE. SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Best NeW ‘Things “for Declaiiation, | Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 
Every Nuitiber jcontains One’ Hupdred' di pnd is coiuplete 
180 pages Price per Number, 3¢-cents.. Ask your Boo! 


Containi th 
in Nothing repeated.” 
send price for a sample to 


1% 


pages 


_ B. GARRETT CO; Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, 


r for them, or 


EDUCATION. 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol and Pa 
lwontology in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. VIRTUE & YorsTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work I am much 
leased. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
be scientifically accurate ; and his contributions on 
the Zoélogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
e movemen a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success,” 
(From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 
versity of the "City of New York. 
“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors,” 
(From J. W. DICKINSON, Secre Wo Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
‘Tam convinced that the work entitled The Musewm 
o& Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 
(From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 


University of Chica 
“The eminent names that com 47 corps of editors 


are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- | P® 


tifically accurate.” 
{ From W. H. Daty ‘<*> Pa.) 
“I cordially recommend the book to the public in 
eral.” 
Published only by Subscription. 
0~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 


C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES 8S. VIRTUR, 


165tf Manager, 12 Dey St., N. W. City. 
25 Higu-ScHoo. TEACHERS, 
Wanted 2 sell my Bible or Medical 


Book. One ny reports a commission of $171 in the 
last three weeks. Men who wish to follow the business 
will be paid a guarantee. I have old teachers who are 
making very large pay in handling men. I give men 
oy of a State as soon as they are competent to man- 
age it. 

Give » experience (if any), and 

lT4a 


arantee wanted. 
HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and refine taste, to fill Head and Heart 
at the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. ©. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow 27% 


d In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 


DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce The New Illustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. LE A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. lg oagaar invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their “ere time to {pest advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOP 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. 1200 es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 
ENRY 8S. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, VN. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-lnks Mocilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
155 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Erasers. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a w: 
long-felt in- the school-room.. It- has 'given- 
..THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from prominent edu 
{tors most emphatic. testimonials of. superiority, } 


Send 15-cents-for sample, and be convinced by-the 
‘inanswérable evidence of your own sénses of th 
excellence of the “Climax.” “a 
V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manuf’r, 
170 g eow jy4 €ORRY, PENN. | 
NUMERAL CARDS, used 


in the best Primary Schools in Boston.. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on 


for 15 cents. 
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THE DETROIT EVENING NEWS 


Have arranged a 


(RANDEXCURSION 


To Niagara Falls, The Thousand Islands 
and Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
Montreal, Quebec, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


And the Sea Side (with time enough 


given at Portland to visit Boston). 


WILL LEAVE DETROIT, MICH., 


JULY 8th, AT 10 P. M., 
AND RETURN July 18th. 
The Tickets are Good Until July 22. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS, $25, 


The Mountains 

(The Stage Fare alone is usually $8.) 
The excursion will be accompanied and managed by 
W. H, BREARLEY, of Detroit, Mich. 


In order to accommodate those desiring to attend the 
American Institute of Instruction (which oc- 
curs July 9,10, 11, and 12), the Detroit Evening News 
has arranged the route so that the 11th and 12th may be 
spent at the Mountains. 


An illustrated Guide-Book, containing maps and full 
rticulars of the route, will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of stamp. we 


. H. BREARLEY, 
173b Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


BRAIN FOODS. 


Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood mnst be replenished with 
proper elements, so that it will have the power to carry 
off this waste matter through the kidneys, and at the 
same time furnish the nervous tissue with proper build- 
ing material. This can best be done by food elements, 
in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood = Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 
LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and all debilitated conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes- 
itation, after a it, in it 
in cases of chronic dyspepsia and nervous prostration. 
“Riv. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS, 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 
1@ Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 


press on receipt of price. 


Depots in all Principal Cities. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, 


174 tf NEW YORE. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the DUSTLESS CRAYON and the 
JAPANESE BRACKBOARD gghird. 

Send for which are guaran to be 

lower » for similar articlés.from any other source. 
_. UNION SLATE 
Manufacturers of 63 Maiden Lane,- 


‘Samples df Eraset:and Crayon mailed p 
162 eow 


{ PROGRESSIQMETRE.; ore. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 


honors rivileges, eté., for improvement. 

Unlike’ the ordinary awards for, 
i 1 ew leading pu m mu. 

a the “ low oF >prebation ” of the aver- 


e scholar. It-gives equal chance to every je of 
ability, and rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR 


appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley 


PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO... 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
The t faver with which Cornell’s s matic 
course in Geography has been received, is shown by 
hundreds of recommendations from leading teachers, 
Primary Geegraphy. 


and mtermediate raphy. 
CORNELL'S 
isfaction it has given, | Outline Maps. 


when other Geographies have failed to meet the wants 
of the school-room. The New-England edition is inval- 
uable for our schools. 

Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Textile Designs, and 
Architecture now ready. Attention is also called to 
our leading text-books in all departments of study, in- 
cluding the Primer Series. Quackenbos’s, Arnott’s, 
and Deschanel’s Natural Philosophies, Lockyer’s As- 
tronomy, Huxley & Youmans’s, and Comings’s Physi- 
ologies, Morse’s and Nicholson’s Geologies, Miss You- 
mans’s Botany, courses in Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, etc. List of educational pub- 
HAZEN Gen’! En 

W. Ag’t for New- 

I74a 2 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp Pa. 


“ Magnificent in Plan—Faultless in Execution.” 
The Etymological Reader. 


By EPES SARGENT anp AMASA MAY. 
Entreduc. Price, $1.00; Exch. Price, 75 cts. 
[From the Boston Daily Evening Transcript.) 

In the work before us, Mr. E t has made a 
decided advance on all previous reading-books, in the 
novel idea of associating with every ng exercise a 
lesson in select etymologies, showing the genealogy of 
some of the ee a words in the exercise. The other 
important words of the exercise will almost always be 
found in a copious alphabetical index at the end of the 
volume, containing some five thousand representative 
words, with numeral references to the pages where 
their derivation is Cre. 

G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. B. Agent, 
174 PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York: 


Abercrembie’s Meral Philosephy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesephy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.35 
Levell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philesephy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtieff’s Gevernmental Instructor, -.65 


€ Copies mailed upon receipt of price. 174 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kelloegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English ; 


Hutchisen’s Physiol and Mygiene; 
Menderson’s Test- We in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 

36 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St. hoston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 


Brooks’ Classics. 


Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictio 4 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 

Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 

tal free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
ont exc for old Books in use. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON P 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz . 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromfield St., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. 7th St... PHILADELPHIA, 
Have now ready a New Edition of 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 


It gives the experience and incidents of f years 
of achool room Every teacher should have it. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 174 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .. .. 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON 


Pref. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colbuarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vocal Calture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te Eure 


Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 


Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Parten’s French Parnassus. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


151 zz 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMNMION, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE -READING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M.BAKER. 16mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cuas. A. BARRY, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 


EDWIN BOOTHS PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Third ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
uxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiolo 1.50 
Haxley & Martin’s Elem. Biolo 
R "aE in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
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THOS. NELSON & SON, 


42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A His of English Literature. 


In a of Biographical Sketches. W. F. 


History of England. 
By ¥. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8yo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


of the Christian Era till the 
Pog . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND Epvucationat PuBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Pra Natural Series. For schools 


Prang’s American Chromes, 155 az 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Dep Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-E lend. Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


EW York. 


$ 
1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam En ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’'S NEW READERS, 


Faull ef Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 
Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call u 
address 


or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathema 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. , 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Heocker’s New Physiclegy. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 


tics. 


00 Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 


Moral 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Beaders, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation,prepaid, . . . « $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, «, 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . « $1.00, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Ga Apply tor Circular. 160 h 
SOWER, POTTS & O0O., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, $ 80 
ms | Westlake's Com. School Literature, 


Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, .40 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


155 zz 134 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
reved School Records. 
yJ.D 


. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 


For full list, an tase. address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 


This work was first published about two years #ince by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experienté, who 
had poo used many of the most Pa pened treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the P= Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam-- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Gee phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, MORTON'S CHEMISTRY. 


The wk mF of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultura) 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PRICE.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corres) — old book in use, 65 cents; Sing/e Sample 
Copy mail, t-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il. BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
PRIcE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 30 cents; Single ee 
Copy mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. " 


6” Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKEsBURY, N, E, Agent, 3 School St.,Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, %5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCallech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


Ww WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

Fhe Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
— High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Mieasures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 22 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arranged for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student’s Mythology. $1. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Wears of My Lif. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. loth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew ’ 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ml., cloth, 1.75 
Dyer ia and its Kindred D senses. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary, New 


= 
| 
Hart’s German Classics for Stud 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


